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SBBING SICILY ANN OFF 

UPON the night before Sicily Ann left Virginia 
for Honoltilu she said an eternal farewell to 
Jimmy Pox. 

Nature, by way of reinforcement to Sicily Ann's 
entirely praiseworthy endeavors in that direction, 
contributed a new moon, virginally wan, a warm 
west wind, and a hint of rain on the air, like tmshed 
tears. 

"Isn't it nice," said Sicily Ann, "to have the 
last night fair?" 

"Question!" returned Jimmy Pox, without en- 
thusiasm. "Is the last night ever fair?" 

"Of course," said Sicily Ann; "when it doesn't 
rain! H'm-m?" 

Mere words, however, can never hope to repro- 
duce that last soft rising syllable. When Sicily 



SICILY ANN 

Ann says **H'm-m?" — which she does usually 
at the end of every second sentence — ^you think 
of pink rosebuds, and babies fresh from their 
baths, and pussy-willows, and kittens with cream 
on their whiskers, and a great many other things, 
small and innocent, of which in the ordinary coiu-se 
of htunan events it would hardly occtu* to you to 
think. Let the "H'm-m?" be understood, there- 
fore, even if it does not always appear in print. 

For Sicily Ann herself this may be as good a 
place as any to stop and draw her picture. She is 
not large, she is not tall. Her eyes are brown, her 
hair is brown, and she has a small brown mole 
on the infantile curve of her soft left cheek. Her 
mouth, which is pink as a Duchesse rose, betrays 
an appealing ignorance of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil. Her nose is straight, as becomes an 
Ambler of Virginia, and her hands and her feet 
are as good as a patent of nobility. When she 
speaks her voice lingers over syllables, as a sing- 
ing creek lingers over pebbles. To her — ^whatever 
your lexicographer may say — there is a "y** in 
garden, but no " r " in girl. Have I said enough to 
show her irresistible ? One thing more — she has at 
divers times, by divers men, been called an angel 
— incorrectly. Angels, it is a matter of record, 
know places where they scarce dare tread. Sicily 
Ann knows none. Panoplied in innocence, she has 
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SEEING SICILY ANN OFF 

more than once been known to bring a blush to 
the cheek of Fair-and-Forty. Beside the child- 
like sincerity of her unsophistication the white- 
muslined, blue-sashed young person of the drama 
becomes a slant-eyed adventuress, dripping per- 
fume and poison. 

When Sicily Ann was seventeen — of that, how- 
ever, another time. She is now sweet and twenty. 
We left her, if I mistake not, in the process of 
bidding Jimmy Fox an eternal farewell. 

It is not easy to bid Jimmy Fox an eternal, 
nor, for the matter of that, any other sort of 
farewell. 

Sicily Ann has attempted it more than once. 
Upon one painftil occasion her mother attempted 
it for her; but, though Mrs. Ambler was a Meade 
before her marriage and conceives the laws of the 
Meades and the Persians to be even as I have 
spelled them, Jimmy Fox remains a fact to be 
reckoned with in Sicily Ann's existence. 

Concerning Honoltilu upon that night which was 
and was not fair he expressed himself succinctly. 

"It's to get you away from me," he observed. 
"I saw it coming six months ago. Your mother's 
some Napoleon — I give her that." 

"Now, Jimmy!" said Sicily Ann. 

"Well," said Jimmy Fox, "look at the thing 
impartially. I want to marry you. You're not 
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SICILY ANN 

right sure whether I'll do or not. Your mother's 
dead sure I won't. She makes you stand me ojff . 
She stands me oflF herself, so to speak. Who am 
I? Nobody but poor white trash. My father 
made his money in hardware — ^fierce ! Selling hor- 
rible nails and things! I don't know who my 
grandfather was — except that his name was Fox 
and he married my grandmother. If I've got a 
family-tree it's like one of these Japanese pines 
about two feet high — ^not many branches.'* 

"Japanese pines," said Sicily Ann, with ador- 
able intent to soothe, "are awfully healthy, 
Jimmy." 

"So," said Jimmy Fox, "are corn-beef and cab- 
bage. Do you ever have 'em for dinner?" 

"Mother doesn't like it," said Sicily Ann, simply. 

"Exactly!" said Jimmy Fox. "Well, what did 
I say? She knows I won't do, but she's nervous 
about you — ^you're such a little goose you might be 
influenced — " 

Sicily Ann uttered a velvet murmur of protest. 

"And so the minute your sister's husband is 
ordered to Honolulu — that's the answer. A long 
visit — lots of brass buttons — absence makes the 
heart grow fonder — ^not. Do you get me, Sicily 
Ann?" 

"I know you think I'm silly.'* The small voice 
stumbled. 
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"My beautiftd little sweetheart," said Jimmy 
Fox, huskily. He added, more clearly, "Sure, I 
think you're siUy. That's one reason I love you." 

Sicily Ann leaned against a great white pillar 
of the porch and played with a small pale Banksia 
rose that swung there. The new moon, virginally 
discreet, had long since gone away, and the sky 
was a tangle of firefly stars. Sicily Ann's white 
gown glimmered in the fragrant dusk like a new 
kind of moth. Her small warm hands moved 
flutteringly about the Banksia rose. Suddenly 
to Jinmiy Pox she seemed the heart of the world; 
his own hands went out to her, empty but strong. 

"Sicily Ann!" he said. "Oh, Sicily Ann! 
Don't you care — at all?" 

"I'm awfully fond of you," said Sicily Ann. 

Jimmy Pox made a wry little face. He put his 
hands in his pockets and whistled a timeless ttme 
between his teeth. 

"Every little bit," he said, presently, "has been 
known to be of service." 

Sicily Ann out of the goodness of her heart came 
close to him and laid her ten small finger-tips 
upon his sleeves. She looked up into his face with 
a profound and touching seriousness. 

"Truly, Jimmy," she said, ''truly I am." 

"You're an angel," muttered Jimmy Fox. He 
^d not offer to touch her because he knew that 
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SICILY ANN 

Sicily Ann had as much idea of love as a kitten 
has of grand opera. So he only blinked at her 
longingly and clenched the hands in his pockets. 

'*I wish," sighed Sicily Ann, after an introspec- 
tive moment, "that you and mother were friends." 

"I'm friends, all right," said Jimmy Fox, 
cheerfully. 

"But mother — " said Sicily Ann. 

"Quite so," said Jimmy Fox. 

A shooting-star fled whitely down the sky in the 
pause that followed. 

"Is it money in general or just my money in 
particular that she objects to — ^leaving grand- 
fathers out of the question?" inquired Jimmy Pox, 
at length. 

"Why, she thinks," confessed Sicily Ann, re- 
luctantly, "that unless you make it in law or 
something it's common to be rich." 

"Believe me, it's not very common — making it 
in law," suggested the descendant of hardware. 

"I know," said Sicily Ann. "And I don't 
think that at all, Jimmy — truly. I think one kind 
of money is just as good as another — don't you?" 

"Well, I wouldn't say a five was as good as a 
ten — and a hundred has a twenty beaten to death." 

"You know what I mean," reproached Sicily 
Ann. "You're laughing at me." She tiuned 
away from him. 
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SEEING SICILY ANN OFF 

Jimmy Fox drew a long breath and squared his 
shoulders. He had the look of a man about to go 
into battle. It was a look which sat naturally 
enough upon his ugly, clean-lipped face. 

"Look here, Sicily Ann," he said, tersely. 
*'Will you promise to many me — some day?" 

Sicily Ann's brown eyes widened to amazing 
dimensions. 

"Oh, mercy!" she gasped. "I couldn't, Jimmy! 
Mother'd be furious." 

"You don't think you could ever care enough 
for me to take a chance — ^in spite of that?" 

"Well, you see," pleaded Sicily Ann, "you're 
not my mother, Jimmy, and she is — ^h'm-m — ?" 

Jimmy Fox laughed. An archangel would have 
smiled. It was impossible to consider seriously 
the little-girl logic of Sicily Ann. The laugh 
endured briefly. 

"I haven't got the nerve," said Jimmy Fox, his 
heart in his voice, "to let you go oflF to the other 
side of the world like this without filing a claim. 
You'll have men stickin' around you like bees 
around clover — sl lot of 'em will make love to you 
— ^and the wise ones will all want to marry you. 
It's a certainty. I know you're nothing but a 
kid for all your twenty birthdays, but you won't 
stay a kid long in that atmosphere. Nothing like 
a few ardent suitors for helping a girl grow 
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SICILY ANN 

up. You'll come back wise as your grand- 
mother — '* 

"1 think you're very mean to me," said Sicily 
Ann, with a subdued little sniff. 

"And I don't want you to come back with 
some other man's ring on your finger," finished 
Jimmy Fox, desperately. 

Behind Sicily Ann a shadow fell and deepened 
into stem reality. 

' * Good evening, Mr. Fox, " observed Mrs. Ambler. 
She did not, although it is the genial custom of 
the coimtry, extend her hand ; and, as for Jimmy 
Fox, he returned his once more to his pocket. 

"Good evening, Mrs. Ambler," he remarked, 
with equal coiutesy. 

Sicily Ann twisted her handkerchief and smiled 
doubtfully. 

"Did I hear you discussing Honoltdu?" sug- 
gested Mrs. Ambler. She chose a seat on the small 
rustic settee that stood against the wall and dis- 
posed herself for stajring. "Sicily Ann will have 
a delightful visit, we hope. Her sister is very 
anxious to have her." 

"She goes direct, I suppose?" suggested Jimmy 
Fox, coolly. 

"On the transport Sherman — ^from San Fran- 
cisco — ^with Mrs. Gayle," Sicily Ann contributed, 
proudly. 
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SEEING SICILY ANN OFF 

"Mrs- Gayle will be a charming chaperon." 

Mrs. Ambler's small head, crested with coils of 
soft gray hair, erected itself proudly. **I have 
known her people for years. Her mother was a 
Marshall. She married Tom Dabney — ^Judge 
Dabney, you remember, Sicily Ann?" 

"I know," murmured Sicily Ann, obediently. 
"He drank— h'm-m—?" 

It was not the memory Mrs. Ambler had in- 
tended to evoke. 

"A great many gentlemen drink," she reproved, 
chillingly. "I have heard Judge Dabney himself 
say it is one of the vices of an aristocrat." 

Jimmy Fox smiled in the dark. 

"You see," he said, lightly, "there's dass to 
some vices, Sicily Ann, and to other's there's not." 

"Class?" Mrs. Ambler echoed, coldly. 

"Meaning caste," said Jimmy Fox, with entire 
deference but no suggestion of embarrassment. 

Sicily Ann tied the four comers of her handker- 
chief into little knots and then untied them with a 
great show of preoccupation. 

A little wind whispered in the leaves of the 
Banksia, and a far-off dog barked mournfully. 
The sky and the world were very still. Where 
motmtains sltmibered ghostly dark against the 
lower stars, clouds wove and drifted into nothing- 
ness. It was of all nights a night on which love's 
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SICILY ANN 

young dream should have opened its eyes un- 
troubled. It was a night for innocent magic and 
lowered lashes, for eager whispers and sighing 
answers. 

But Mrs. Ambler, even in the days of her youth, 
had not been prone to sighs. Her executive ability 
had never needed them. 

"Honolulu," she remarked, crisply, "has al- 
wajrs seemed to me a peculiarly interesting place. 
I am glad that Sicily Ann is to see it. Particularly 
now that so many of the nicest people in the ser- 
vice — ^it isn't as if it were imfortified. Before, one 
always thought of trouble with Japan — " 

"Oh, mother !" cried Sicily Ann, sincerely alarmed. 

"My dear," returned Mrs. Ambler, calmly, 
"didn't Katharine write us that the Fifth Cavalry 
went out last month?" 

"That's Allan Johnston's regiment, isn't it?" 
murmm-ed Sicily Ann, a trifle relieved. 

"Allan and Sicily Ann were sweethearts in their 
cradles," Mrs. Ambler explained to Jimmy Pox, 
with the first trace of softness she had shown. 

It had very much the effect upon Jimmy Pox 
of a Greek bearing gifts. He stiffened his smile 
to a polite abstraction. 

"They used to be the prettiest picture to- 
gether," mused the matron — "Sicily Ann's brown 
curls and Allan's fair ones — " 
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SEEING SICILY ANN OFF 

"He was tow-headed," said Sicily Ann, simply. 

Mrs. Ambler frowned. 

"That is the Johnston hair; his father had it. 
I went to school with Ellen Johnston, his aimt, 
who afterward married Horace Peyton, and her 
hair was almost silvery. However, when Allan 
went oflF to West Point we rather lost sight of 
him, but I often think of the way he used to 
push Sicily Ann in his little swing for hours at a 
time. It will be delightftd for them to meet 
again." 

"I never liked his nose," said Sicily Ann, with a 
certain amount of discontent. 

"He has the Carter nose," Mrs. Ambler stated, 
overwhelmingly. "His mother was a Carter." 

Prom his seat upon the precarious narrowness 
of the arm of a rustic chair Jimmy Fox suffered 
grimly, in silence. Occasionally he cast a look 
upon Sicily Ann, but without hope. Sicily Ann 
was as incapable of relieving the situation as a 
small yellow chicken of foraging for itself. It 
occurred to Jimmy Pox in a savage reconnoiter- 
ing that before Mrs. Ambler appeared upon the 
scene Sicily Ann had not been openly averse to 
the trend of his conversation. She had listened, 
without actual encouragement, it is true, but still 
she had listened. After to-morrow she would be 
out of his reach. He had regarded that night in 
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SICILY ANN 

the light of a last chance. It was fast becoming a 
lost cause. 

While Mrs. Ambler talked the little wind in the 
rose-vine sank away and the far-oflF dog, having 
opened his heart to the night, fell silent. Obvi- 
ously the night progressed. Once Sicily Ann 
stifled a yawn. 

Within the breast of Jimmy Pox a spark awoke 
and grew to a roaring flame. His cool, gray eyes 
could see through a millstone with a hole in the 
middle of it, not badly. Quite suddenly he got to 
his feet, abandoning any idea of outstaying Mrs. 
Ambler upon her own porch. He put out his 
hand, and if Jimmy Pox's father had sold nails, 
that father's son did not lose in dignity by the 
recollection of it. 

''Good night, Mrs. Ambler," said Jimmy Pox. 
** Sicily Ann — ^good luck and bon voyage! Don't 
break too many hearts down there. Woimds 
take longer to heal in the tropics — so I've 
heard." 

Sicily Aon surrendered a warm little hand, 
limp with a vague surprise. "Why — good-by, 
Jimmy!" she said, haltingly. 

And one minute later Jimmy Pox was gone. 

It was somehow startling to Sicily Ann that he 
had done it so easily. 

"I suppose he'll be at the train in the morning," 
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SEEING SICILY ANN OFF 

she said, doubtf tdly, when the gate had clicked at 
the foot of the hill. 

"Well, really, I don't see why he should," 
retorted Mrs. Ambler. She yawned unaflEectedly 
in the light from the wide hall door. 

"I — I like Jimmy," Sicily Ann protested, 
loyally. Her lip had a small hurt quiver. 

"You take strange fancies, my dear," observed 
her mother. "A very ordinary person, I should 
call him. However, it really doesn't matter. 
You'd better go on to bed now; it's late." 

The maternal kiss met an obediently responsive 
cheek. Sicily Ann had never quite outgrown her 
mother's dominion. 

"Of course he'll be at the train," she insisted, 
lingering, her straight brows drawn into a puzzled 
little frown. 

"I sincerely hope not," said Mrs. Ambler; and 
there for the moment the subject rested, in a sort 
of mental cold-storage. 

When morning came, however, and with it the 
flurry of farewells, Jimmy Fox was not at the 
train. Sicily Ann, who wore a smart brown suit 
and a small brown hat with a pheasant's wing, 
looked for him in vain. Her eyes grew larger and 
a trifle misty as the seconds slipped away. 

"Isn't it funny," she said, "about Jimmy?" 

"Whatl" Major Ambler accused his daughter, 
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SICILY ANN 

jovially. ''We're not enough for you?" He was 
only a major by courtesy of aflEectionate neighbors, 
but the title sat fittingly upon his fine, erect shoul- 
ders. He carried his head with a martial air. 

Mrs. Ambler smiled an indulgent reproof. 
" Don't be silly, Sicily Ann ! I am very glad indeed 
that he had the good taste to stay away. It's 
more than I should have given him credit for." 

"And who is Jimmy?" demanded Mrs. Gayle. 

''He's Jimmy Fox," said Sicily Ann, her eyes 
wistful upon the station road behind them. 

"Kettles and pans," Mrs. Ambler elucidated, 
disdainfully. 

A trail of smoke in the distance rose like a 
geni against green woods and curving, flawless 
sky. A whistle sounded faintly. 

"There's the train!" cried Mrs. Gayle, lightly. 
"Now, SicayAnn!" 

Sicily Ann kissed her father and clung to her 
mother's shoulder. She wept frankly in little, 
suppressed quick sobs. The tears stood on her soft 
cheeks. 

"Be a good girl," Mrs. Ambler urged, unstead- 
ily. "Write, all along the way. Take care of yotu: 
skin. Good-by, my precious child!" 

"Good-by, honey!" said Sicily Ann's father, 
huskily. 

Parting was achieved through the mist of tears, 
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I 

the roar of the incx>mmg train, and the subsequent 
impatient panting of the engine. 

"Good-byl" sobbed Sicily Ann. "Good-by! 
Good-by!" But even from the window of the 
sleeper she kept an eye upon that empty road. 

Upon Mrs. Gayle's amused observation this in- 
nocently veiled expectancy had its inevitable effect. 

"And who," she repeated, across the white 
linen and dully shining silver of Itmcheon in the 
dining-car some three hours later, ' 'is Jimmy Fox ?" 

Sicily Ann had had time to forgive, but not 
time to forget. Her big eyes saddened, her mouth 
took on a plaintive droop. Above the menu card 
she softened to a pensive hesitancy. 

''He's a man I'm awfully fond of, and I thought 
he was awfully fond of me. I was sure he'd be 
at the train this morning. Do you think these 
dams would be good?" 

Mrs. Gayle dismissed the dams with a grimace 
and a shrug of her shoulders. "Wdl, why did 
your mother say 'kettles and pans' when I asked 
about him, Sicily Ann?" 

"His father made his money in hardware," 
Sicily Ann admitted, tmhappily. 

"Hardware? Why, that's not so bad," said 
Mrs. Gayle. Over her shoulder, to the waiter, 
she added, reflectivdy, '*Cold chicken, sliced to- 
matoes, iced tea. Anything sweet, Sicily Ann?" 
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SICILY ANN 

"Vanilla ice-cream," Sicily Ann returned, 
promptly, with an expression of delightful greedi- 
ness, **and little cakes." 

"You infant!" smiled Mrs. Gayle. She re- 
verted, still smiling, to Jimmy Fox while the waiter 
bobbed and disappeared. "Hardware's not too 
impossible." 

"No worse than making pills," said Sicily Ann, 
encouraged to defiance. The maternal grand- 
father of Sicily Ann had been a doctor. 

"Well, pills — " said Mrs. Gayle, with the air of 
considering the question largely, "that's a gentle- 
man's job." 

"Anything that a gentleman chooses to do is a 
gentleman's job," said Sicily Ann. She added, 
naively, "Jinmiy says." 

"Your Jimmy sotmds promising," Mrs. Gayle 
conceded, idly. 

"He's not my Jimmy — exactly," said truthful 
Sicily Ann. 

Doesn't he want you to marry him?" 
But mother doesn't like him very much."^ 
I see," said Mrs. Gayle, whose own matri- 
monial venture had been discreet and colorless, 
and who cherished, therefore, an tmacknowledged 
feeling for romance. 

"You'd never marry without your mother's 
consent, I suppose." 
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SEEING SICILY ANN OFF 

"Could I?" inqtiired Sicily Ann, with interest. 
"Anyhow, I'd never do it in this world. I haven't 
the character." 

What?" demanded Mrs. Gayle. 
Mother says," enlightened Sicily Ann, quite 
calmly. She ttimed an undivided attention upon 
the cold chicken which just then arrived panoplied 
in lettuce of a delightful freshness. 

Later, however, within the seclusion of her berth, 
while mountains and fields and stars and streams 
and occasional dimly flaring villages fled past her 
window, Sicily Ann shed tears. 

"He might have come," she mourned. "I'm 
right much hurt to think he didn't. He was so 
nice last night." Cinders drifted in upon her pil- 
low, and the tears made irritating paste of them. 
But Sicily Ann wept on very gently till her eyelids 
grew too heavy for anything less than sleep. Even 
then her last thought was a little ache. * * I reckon 
he didn't care so much — after all." Poor Sicily 
Ann! She woke in the morning with a distinct 
smudge upon her little nose, the combined effect 
of cinders and tears. 

It would be useless to pretend that all of that 
remarkable cross-country flight upon the train 
and all of that one breathless day in San Francisco 
and all of that incredible sun-spangled week upon 
the transport Sherman was given over to tears 
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SICILY ANN 

and cinders. Mrs. Gayle proved, as Mrs. Ambler 
had predicted, a delightful chaperon, and Sicily 
Ann, even had she been so inclined, was not 
allowed to mope- 
But Sicily Ann was not inclined. She stretched 
out her hands to life as a child to a toy. It afford- 
ed her enormous amusement that mountains were 
snow-capped in May (they crossed the Sierras in a 
dazzling blaze of white) ; she tingled with excite- 
ment because upon a certain street in San Fran- 
cisco a Chinese baby, capped and clad in all the 
colors of the rainbow, stumbled against her knee. 
She bought a tea-basket for her mother, and a 
wood-carving of the three inevitable monkeys for 
her father's desk, with all the emotions of a con- 
noisseur investing in Ming vases and Hokusai 
prints. She gasped when she first saw the surf 
upon the rocks, she who had never in all her sweet 
and twenty years been nearer the sea than a 
painted drop-curtain; and when, upon the first 
night out, the wireless overhead began to crackle 
and sputter like a live thing she screamed, did 
Sicily Ann. 

"Of course," she explained, shamefaced, the 
moment after, *'I knew it would be like that — 
but it's so sort of different — ^h'm-m?" 

Yoimg Pennington, of the Engineers, who after 
one fleeting glance at Sicily Ann's brown eyes, her 
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SEEING SICILY ANN OFF 

soft, babyish mouth, and the little brown mole 
upon her cheek, had constituted himself guide, 
philosopher, and friend to innocence in general, 
explained the workings of the monster. He dwelt 
learnedly on currents and sparks. His talk bristled 
with technicalities. 

"Oh, thank you!" said SicUy Ann, quite as if 
Pennington had invented the thing. She leaned 
upon the rail and looked off through the dark- 
ness to where she imagined land to be. As a 
matter of prosaic fact, land lay quite in an oppo- 
site direction. 

"Could you — could you talk to Virginia with 
it?" she inquired, timidly. 

Young Pennington explained the matter of re- 
lays. The old Adam thrusting up through layers 
of acquired wisdom, he added, jealously: "You're 
not homesick already ? 1*11 bet there's some chump 
back there — " 

"I was not thinking of any one in partic- 
ular," defended Sicily Ann, with offended dig- 
nity. She added, "And he is not a chump, 
either." 

Young Pennington apologized touchingly. He 
said that the Man-Back-Home was the crudest 
cross they service tramps had to bear. He said 
that a fellow no sooner met a girl who came up to 
every ideal he ever possessed — a girl he felt that 
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he could never forget — a, girl whose eyes and whose 
voice — 

"It isn't a girl's eyes; it's what she does with 
'em," interrupted Sicily Ann, shyly — "Jimmy 
says." 

Young Pennington drew a sigh. He, too, re- 
garded the trackless night with searching gaze. 
What did I tell you?" he commented, grimly. 

Jimmy!'" 

**0h, but Jimmy isn't — " began Sicily Ann, 
eagerly. Here she paused, and her tmbelievable 
truthftdness compelled her to add, "That is, not 
exactly." 

" WeU, I'n bet he'd like to be," said young Pen- 
nington, unconvinced. 

Mrs. Gayle, who was going out to join her hus- 
band in Manila, regarded young Pennington's at* 
tentions with somewhat of amusement. 

"It won't hurt him," she assured Sicily Ann, 
when the deck-walks and wireless conferences 
assumed a marked proportion, "and it may 
amuse you." 

"But it doesn't amuse me," said Sicily Ann» 
pathetically, "to see a man suflFer." 

"Oh, does he suffer?" inqiiired Mrs. Gayle, with 
commendable gravity. 

Sicily Ann nodded. 

''Never loved before?" pursued the matron. 
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"WeU. not like this/' said Sicily Ann. ''Of 
course, a man makes one or two mistakes; but 
there's no mistaking the real thing — ^he says." 

"And are you the real thing?" 

**Hb says," amended Sicily Ann, with absolute 
sincerity. 

"Well, you," Mrs. Gayle insisted — "what about 
you, Sicily Ann? Are you — ^in love with him, as 
one may say?" She forbore to smile. 

"I don't know what love means," Sicily Ann 
ea^lained, quite gravely — *' Jimmy says." 

"You little parrot, you!" cried Mrs. Gayle. 
She kissed Sicily Ann upon the cheek and tweaked 
her ear. St. Anthony would have done the same, 
beyond a doubt. 

Sidly Ann continued on her way tinruffled. 
It grieved her a little that young Pennington 
should love in vain ; but love, even vain love upon 
a sapphire sea under star-dust and moonshine and 
8un-gold, seems not so sad a thing. Any love, in 
the eyes of sweet-and-twenty, is better than no 
love at all. So the days passed and the nights 
proceeded, mysteriously, and with the seventh day 
and the seventh night the end of the enchanted 
voyage drew near. 

Sicily Ann experienced an astounding thrill in 
all her pulses. Upon the morning of the eighth 
day she rose at daylight and sought the deck; but, 
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early as it was, young Pennington awaited her 
ardently. 

Together they watched Diamond Head slip 
past, dun changing to rose, beneath a climbing sun. 
The smoke of Honolulu lifted for them; for them 
the waters of the harbor laughed kissingly against 
the transport's keel. 

"I'm stationed just outside the town — ^Port de 
Russey," said young Pennington. "And to think 
I kicked at getting it!" 

"Do you think you're going to like it so much?'* 
asked Sicily Ann. "It does look fas-ci-nating." 

"I'd like the Arizona desert," said yoimg Pen- 
nington, shamelessly, "if you were going to be 
there." 

Mrs. Gayle came up on deck. A great many 
other people came up on deck, and after a period 
of eons the Sherman docked impressively. 

Sicily Ann, pink with excitement, her eyes like 
two stars, followed Mrs. Gayle down the gang- 
way. 

"I don't see Kath'rine!" she insisted. "I 
don't see Chester. Do you suppose they won't 
meet me? Look at the wreath of flowers on that 
brown man's hat. I'm so excited. Look, Mrs. 
Gayle! Look at the flowers!" 

Mrs. Gayle looked, and as she looked a stupris- 
ing thing happened. Prom the crowd at the foot 
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of the gangway a man detached himself easily and 
came forward, his hat in his hand, to meet Sicily 
Ann. He was a young man with a good nose, 
humorous eyes, and a wide, clean-lipped mouth. 

"How are you, Sicily Ann?" he said, coolly, as 
if Salem, Virginia, and Honolulu lay only two 
steps apart. "Have a good trip? Mind the rail, 
there." 

Sicily Ann turned white. She was horribly 
afraid of ghosts. "How — " she stammered. 

"The transports are always a trifle slow," ex- 
plained the ghost. "I sailed the day you did, 
but my ship got in yesterday — a Pacific Mail 
liner. Suppose you say you're glad to see me, 
now — " 

But Mrs. Gayle, who had been looking, inter- 
vened, young Pennington not far behind her. 

"Sicily Ann — " she reminded, delicately. 

"Mrs. Gayle," said Sicily Ann, for all the world 
like a very little girl who has been caught in the 
cooky- jar, "this is Jimmy Fox." 

"Of Virginia?" Mrs. Gayle inquired, amazedly. 

"Temporarily — of Honolulu," said Jimmy Fox. 

Yoimg Pennington murmured a brief apology 
and left them. 

Even to Sicily Ann's tmlessoned soul the at- 
mosphere grew thick. She looked from Mrs. 
Gayle's small, frosty smile to Jimmy Fox, and 
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after a troubled instant understanding came upon 
her. 

'*You see," she explained, simply, "he didn't 
get down to the train to see me off — " 

"Exactly," said Jimmy Fox, 
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SICILY ANN'S sister, whose name was Katha- 
rine and whose htisband's name was Chester 
Blount, and who lived in a squat green bungalow 
in the shade of an extinct volcano, was giving a 
dinner to introduce Sicily Ann to Honolulu. 

**Fdr a dinner/' said Mrs. Blount, whose eyes 
were black and whose hair was red and whose 
nose was delicately Greek (she was really very 
pretty, Sicily Ann's sister, in a Dresdenly sort of 
way) — ^**a dinner is not so difficult as a dance, nor 
60 poky as a tea, nor so expensive as a bridge — 
you see, dudde?" 

"H'm-m — ?" said Sicily Ann, sucking the re- 
mains of a bar of milk chocolate from one little 
pink finger after another. She wore at the mo- 
ment a dragon-emblazoned kimono of the absent 
Blount's, draped largely about her childish form, 
and looked uncommonly appealing. 

''Bridge — ^whist, silly 1" said Mrs. Blount. 

**0h!" said Sicily Ann. She contemplated va- 
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cancy, her brown head allttringly tilted. At what- 
ever angle Sicily Ann holds her head» the curve of 
her soft, pink cheek infers kisses. "Oh!" she said 
again. **Well, I cert'nly would appreciate any- 
thing you did for me, Kitty, but I never do get 
enough to eat at a tea, and I'm crazy about your 
cook." 

"Little pig!" observed her sister, amusedly. 

"I'm horribly material-minded — Jimmy says," 
continued Sicily Ann, quite modestly. 

"Jimmy who?" 

"Jimmy Pox. Don't you remember? I told 
you about him." 

"Kettles and pans!" murmured Mrs. Blount, in 
unconscious repetition of a recent maternal epistle. 

"His father made his money in hardware," 
Sicily Ann admitted, without resentment. "It 
makes mother awfully cross for me to like him, 
but I do. And you know, Kittie, some people's 
fathers never make any money in anything. 
Which would be worse — ?" 

Mrs. Blount evaded adroitly. "What's he do- 
ing in Honolulu, Sicily Ann?" 

"H'm-m?" asked Sicily Ann, innocently. The 
pink in her cheeks deepened a little. She essayed 
to smile. "Well, you see, he came out on the boat 
before mine — " 

"I know," said Mrs. Blount, acutely. She re- 
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reflected again upon the maternal epistle which 
Sicily Ann had not seen. ''But what's he here 
for?" 

"Ohr said Sicily Ann. "Business." 
'Whose business?" inquired the skeptic. 
'His own — he says," returned Sicily Ann, en- 
tirely without malice aforethought. 

Mrs. Blount flushed. She cast a piercing glance 
upon her little sister, but Sicily Ann's plaintive 
calm remained unbroken. 

"To go back to the dinner," suggested the 
Dresden matron, uneasily. "I'll have the Car- 
ter girls, Betty Calloway, and Enid Young, Pen- 
nington, Montgomery, Chandler, and Bruce. And 
111 tell you what I'll have for you, Sicily Ann — '* 

"Alligator -pears?" inquired Sicily Ann, with 
avidity. "Like those we had yesterday." 

Mrs. Blotmt's small, straight nose lifted the 
merest trifle. "I'll have the most beautiful man," 
she stated, impressively, "in the American army. 
Just you wait, duckie; you'll be mad about him. 
He's just out from Alaska and his name is Las- 
sing Payne. He's a lieutenant in the Second — ^and 
his eyes have little gold flecks in them — " 

"Like Bohemian glass?" suggested Sicily Ann, 
intelligently. 

"Not in the least like any sort of glass, goosie! 
All the girls adore him, but he's spoiled — oh, 
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dreaxlf tilly ! He wouldn't exert himself to please 
the Queen of Sheba — I warn you. He expects 
to be amused." 

"Oh, mercy I" said Sicily Ann, in real alarm. 
"What would I do? Please, Kitty, don't put 
him next to me!" 

"You'll amuse him," prophesied her sister, not 
without a secret mirth. 

Sicily Ann pleated a fire-breathing dragon into 
harmless folds and looked at it hard. 

* ' You wouldn't — Could you ask Jimmy Fox ?" 
she offered in her littlest little-girl voice. 

"Now, Sicily Ann," said Mrs. Blotmt, very 
kindly, but just a trifle firmly. "This is a service 
party. There isn't a man coming who isn't army 
or navy — one of the two — and civilians do not mix. 
I can give you a lovely time here, duckie, but you'll 
have to let me manage it. Don't you bother." 

"It's aU right," said SicUy Ann, meekly; "I 
only thought — " 

"What have you got to wear?" demanded Mrs. 
Blount, with a fine attention to detail. 

Upon which the conversation ran at once to 
chiffons. Sicily Ann unearthed grandmother swiss, 
which was voted down unanimously, and a spring- 
like effect in two shades of rose, which met a 
kinder fate. 

The dinner was set for two weeks ahead. 
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''in get Lassing Payne, iSrst thing," said Mrs. 
Blount. 

"Oh, goodness r said Sicily Ann. 

Sicily Ann, it may be remarked in passing, how- 
eiver, does not dislike men. Prom the time, not 
80 very long distant, when she first put up her 
soft brown hair and let down her frocks she has 
been led to believe, as has every other feminine 
native of Virginia, that man exists chiefly of, by, 
and for the amusement of woman. A proposal 
$he regards as just a little better than a box of 
candy, a little dearer than a bunch of roses. An 
engagement is to her merely the ratification of a 
girl's attractiveness, to be entered into lightly and 
ended without regret. If this seem reprehensible 
on the part of Sicily Ann, pause and reflect that, 
like every other Eve, she is what the Adams of 
her environment would have her. No real Vir- 
ginian — and a more engaging race of Romeos 
never wore shoe-leather — desires to be taken seri- 
ously in his every-day love-making. He pro- 
poses, trusting to your knowledge of the game to 
refuse him. He wishes merely to furnish you a 
pretty hour. Such men, strangely enough, have 
been known to make the Perfect Husband— once 
m captivity. 

But Sicily Ann, however deeply inbred with 
the traditions of her race, is yet young. 
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She may not dislike men, but she fears the 
critical. Moreover, as she once remarked to 
Jimmy Fox, **I don't like pretty men; they're 
like paper flowers — they oughtn't to be." 

"And that," said Jimmy Pox, at the moment, 
"is an epigram." Knowing himself to be of an 
ugliness, thorough, if cleanly, he took a certain 
comfort from her speech. 

"I forget what is an epigram," said Sicily Ann. 
"We had it in school, I reckon." 

"An epigram," he instructed her, "is sa}ang 
something you don't mean, just to be smart." 

"Oh!" said Sicily Ann. "Like you're doing 
now--?" 

There is sometimes an alarming candor in Sicily 
Ann — ^but of that another time. 

Concerning Lassing Payne, who had little gold 
flecks in his eyes and whom Mrs. Blount consid- 
ered to be the most beautiful man in the American 
army, Sicfly Ann experienced a certain nervous- 
ness of anticipation. Between gasps at the blue- 
ness of the Pacific Ocean, the greenness of the 
Hawaiian mountains, the goldenness of the sun* 
shine, and the flaming prodigality of the hibiscus 
hedges Sicily Ann awaited her dinner-party with 
a species of fear and trembling. She met pretty 
girls and white-duck officers by the handful. She 
motored and teaed and danced with a sweet do- 
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cility of enjoyment; but two weeks drew inevi- 
tably to an end» and the dinner came upon her 
without mercy. 

Upon the one occasion of Mr. Payne's per- 
functory call Sicily Ann, who had been riding 
with young Pennington, had not seen him. She 
dressed for his advent, therefore, with a doubly 
timorous heart. 

"Please, Kath'rine, couldn't you put me next 
to Chester?" she implored, at the eleventh hour. 

Mrs. Blount, who in her dinner-gown of pea- 
cock blue and silver was settling the lilies of her 
table decoration into a delicate carelessness of 
effect, merely quirked one comer of her thin, 
pretty mouth. 

"Don't be silly!" she murmured. "All the 
other girls will be wildly jealous. I've gone to 
no end of trouble to get him for you. How does 
that look?" 

Sicily Ann, whose hands were cold as little frpg- 
paws, said everything was beautiful. 

She did not utter another word until the party 
began to arrive. When Mrs. Blount said, calmly, 
"Mr. Pa3me, I want you to meet my little sister," 
Sicily Ann looked up, looked down, flushed pinkly, 
and trod on the tail of a gown that happened to 
lie unf orttmately just in front of her. 

Later she went in to dinner beside a coat-sleeve 
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and a segment of immaculate cuff fastened by a 
flat gold button with a crest. Later still, above 
the preliminary cocktail, which was excellent, she 
fotmd, to her horror, her nose twitching and her 
lips puckering. Forgive the truth. Sidly Ann is 
no proper heroine of latter-day romance. 

"Don't you like it?" inquired an anmsed drawl 
from the limbo of tmdiscovered things at her elbow. 

"It always goes up the back of my nose," said 
Sicily Ann, with implicit truthfulness. Feeling 
that something ftui;her was required of her, she 
added, painstakingly, "But it's very nice*" 

"So I should imagine— if that's the effect," 
rejoined the drawl. 

A Japanese servant, noiseless as a cat, slid 
Sicily Ann's soup-plate upon the table, thereby 
affording her temporary and welcome employment. 

But the drawl returned from silence. Mr. Payne 
exerted himself, albeit a trifle wearily. "How do 
you like Honolulu?" he inqtiired. 

"Oh, very much," said Sicily Ann, "especially 
the Japanese babies." 

"You're from Virginia, aren't you?" 

"I was bom and raised in Salem," said Sicily 
Ann, with the merest wistful catch in her voice. 

Nothingness overtook this eloquent beginning. 
The soup went stealthily as it had come, and fish 
followed in its wake, while voices rattled pleas- 
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in^y about the table* Sicily Ann, who had an 
Wgaged couple upon her other hand, devoted her- 
self to the earnest consumption of food. She re- 
flected philosophically that at least the dinner 
was good. When the drawl fell once again into 
her retirement she started and blushed. 

"Don't you ever lift your eyes?" inquired Mr, 
Payne, indolently. 

Obediently Sicily Ann's dark lashes curled up- 
ward ; her brown eyes suffered the calm inspection 
of hazel pupils flecked with gold. 

"That's better," said Mr. Payne. 

Sicily Ann observed that his hair lay smoothly 
dark, his nose followed a classic tradition, his 
chin jutted even as the chins of the young men 
in the monthly magazines, and his mouth showed 
lines of a conquering heroism. He was indeed as 
Katharine had said. 

"Well," he demanded, without excitement of 
any sort, "what is it?" 

A longer acquaintance with Sicily Ann would 
have taught him not to ask. From the crystal 
well of her young mind issues mostly truth, garbed 
or not, as may be. 

"I was thinking of what Kitty told me," she 
averred, in utter frankness. 

"And what did Kitty tell you?" Mr. Payne 
pursued, languidly. 
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"She said," repeated Sicily Ann, reluctant but 
docile, "that you were the most beautiful man in 
the American army!" 

*'0h!" said Mr. Payne. He added somewhat 
tautologically, "Ah!" 

Upon even his hardened cheek a warmness grew. 
He rose, however, to the emergency. "Of course 
you agree with her?" 

"Well, you see," said Sicily Ann, quite simply, 
"I've only met six others." 

That was with the fish. When Nakagawa's 
highly successful entree was in its latter stages 
Mr. Pa3me once more adventured: 

"I don't see the Sanfords." 

"Neither do I," said Sicily Ann. She glanced 
inquiringly across the table where two empty 
chairs waited, decently interrupted, as became 
husband and wife, by other chairs. "I reckon 
they haven't come." 

* * May have had a blow-out or a puncture. It's 
a long way in from Leilehua," said Mr, Pajme. 

The roast subsequently met its fate in silence. 
With the salad, Mr. Payne condescended. 

"Dance?" 

"Oh-h yes!" said Sicily Ann. 

"Ride?" 

She nodded dumbly. 

"Swim?" 
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Sicily Ann hesitated for the sake of veracity. 

''Chester says I splash right much." 
'Have to take you surfing," said Mr. Payne. 
Oh— will you?" said Sicily Ann— " h'm.m ?" 

When Sicily Ann says *'H*m-m?" Uke that and 
lifts her eyes and her eyebrows and makes a 
breathless pink "O" of her mouth, the saints 
themselves would be hard put to it to refuse 
her. 

"Make up a party this week," said the most 
beautiful man, briefly. Mrs. Blount's heart would 
have leaped within her to hear the little edge of 
interest in his voice. ''What's this? Monday? 
Wednesday afternoon, then? Thtu-sday? What 
do you say?" 

"Wednesday," said Sicily Ann, promptly, "is 
the nearest." 

"Good!" said Mr. Payne. "Wednesday it is." 
He applied himself to the dinner with an apparent 
relapse into his former awful indiifference. 

During dessert he remarked merely that the 
night was beastly warm, but with black coffee 
he turned upon Sicily Ann the full alluring power 
of the gold-flecked eyes and his conquering-hero 
mouth unbent into a smile. 

"Haven't been out long, have you?" he sug- 
gested, almost tenderly. 

"I came a little over two weeks ago — on the 
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transport/' replied Sicily Ann, with delightful ac- 
curacy. 

'*I mean *out* — d6butante — society — all that 
sort of thing," explained the veteran of innumer- 
able Washington campaigns. 

Sicily Ann shook her head doubtfully. She 
opened her big eyes bigger still, and very nearly 
stuck a finger in her mouth. Such, at least, was 
the impression conveyed of her mental attitude. 

"I don't reckon you ever come out in Salem," 
she elucidated. **When you're sixteen or seven- 
teen the men just begin to come around, that's all, 
and you go to dances, and you go buggy-riding; 
only I don't, because Jimmy has an automobile." 

'*Who is Jimmy?" inquired Mr. Payne. His 
remarkable eyes held a growing spark of interest. 

"Jimmy is my very best friend," said Sicily 
Ann, in much the same tone in which she might 
have said that Jimmy was her maiden aunt. 

"Not dangerous?" 

Sicily Ann did not know what he meant. • Her 
eyes said so mutely. 
'To you, I mean." 
He's perfectly lovely to me," said Sicily Ann. 

"Wants to marry you, of course," Mr. Payne 
suggested, languidly. 

"Oh no! He'd be satisfied to be engaged — he 
says," repeated Sicily Ann with exquisite gravity. 
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Mr. Payne's laughter carried to the £cx)t of the 
table. It fell upon Mrs. Blount's ears like music. 

"Now, Mr. Payne," she cried, rising, delicately 
reproachful, **what are you doing to my little 
sister?" 

"Your little sister," said Mr. Pajme, "is doing 
things to me." 

"Oh-h! What was I doing?" said Sicily Ann. 

If she had done anything at all she was prepared 
to be sorry, and afterward a better girl. 

When her sister stopped beside her a little later, 
in the lovely star-cool darkness of the lanai, she 
inquired in an anxious whisper: 

"What did I do, Kath'rine — truly? Anything 
awful?" 

"No-o, duckie darlin'," said Mrs. Blount, in a 
cooing murmur of laughter. * * You took absolutely 
the only way to interest him. I never saw him 
so waked up before. You've managed beauti- 
fully." 

"H'm-m?" said Sicily Ann, who had not 
managed at all, and was frightfully confused, if a 
trifle pleased, at her own mysterious cleverness. 

"IVe got to take care of these people. Don't 
stop me," said Mrs. Bloimt, caressingly. "I'm 
going to have a table or two of bridge. You 
needn't play tmless you like. I wonder what 
under heaven became of the Sanfords." 
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Mayn't I just have a cushion and sit on the 
steps?" begged Sicily Ann. 

Mrs. Blotmt glanced at the steps in question, 
where a Mexican vine, riotously flowered, threw 
shadows like a web of dreams. Her lips curved 
irrepressibly. 

"Honestly, Sicily Ann," she said, "I think 
mother didn't do you justice. Of cotu^e. Have 
all the cushions you want, honey child." 

Sicily Ann had one pillow, which was all she 
wanted, and settled herself on the steps. She 
rather wondered how her mother did not do her 
justice, and it seemed to her vaguely that some 
one had been laughing at her; but the sky was so 
deeply purple above her head, the stars were so 
achingly brilliant, the great gray bulk of Diamond 
Head loomed so menacingly like a sleeping ogre, 
and out of the shadow and coolness and sweetness 
of the night came so persistently the soimd of the 
unresting sea that after a little Sicily Ann forgot 
to wonder, forgot, for the matter of that, to care. 

She started almost guiltily when some one sat 
down beside her. It was the most beautiful man. 

''I've got a dime," he said, in his delightful 
habitual drawl, "which ought to buy me ten 
thoughts. Any for sale?" 

"H'm-m?" said Sicily Ann. "Oh!" Then her 
habit of trustful obedience instructed her. 
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"I was thinking/' she began. 

"You oughtn't to think — on a night like this; 
you ought to feel," he corrected, softly. 

Mrs. Blount would have recognized the under- 
current of his tone, but Mrs. Blount, before marry- 
ing her brass-buttoned oflBcer, had been five times 
engaged and knew most undercurrents of any 
emotional quality. Sicily Ann did not. 

"Well, I was just feeling sort of stiff," she 
accepted, meekly. "I've been sitting on my foot, 
and it's gone to sleep." 

"Now what do you know," demanded the most 
beautiful man, of the night and the stars and the 
extinct volcano and the invisible but imhappy sea, 
"about a girl like that?" 

Sicily Ann stealthily massaged the foot in 
question. Not knowing what to say, she said 
nothing at all. 

"It isn't your foot that's asleep," said Mr. 
Payne, at length, modulating his conversation al- 
ways to escape the attention of the bridge-players 
within the lighted windows; "it's your heart." 
That's what Jimmy says," said Sicily Ann. 
Oh, he does — eh? How's he know so much 
about it?" 

Sicily Ann's voice took on a tinge of awe. 

"Jimmy's awf'ly clever," she explained. "He 
says when I do wake up may he be there to see." 
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"I dare say," commented Mr. Payne, a trifle 
dryly. 

After a moment, in which Sicily Ann regarded 
the stars with all the placid composure of a sleepy 
kitten, the most beautiful man turned upon her 
abruptly. His drawl quickened to a note of earnest 
inquiry, his remarkable eyes narrowed acutely. 

"Say," he demanded, ''are you really like this — 
or is it a pose? If it is — I give it to you, hands 
down. You're the cleverest little actress I ever 
saw — outside the footlights." 

Sicily Ann flushed with pleasure. She laughed 
shyly. 

*'I was in a play once," she admitted, *'for the 
benefit of the Soldiers* Home. I was a maid. I 
wore a short black dress and a white cap and apron. 
Every one said I looked awfully nice." 

"How did they say you acted f insisted Mr. 
Payne. 

"Well, you see," said Sicily Ann, "I didn't have 
anything to say." 

"Not even, 'Dinner is served'?" 

Sicily Ann shook her pretty head. "No," she 
admitted; "that was the butler." She added 
curiously, "How did you know?" 

Upon Mr. Payne's somewhat faltering explana- 
tion of how he knew, Mrs. Blount's small, cooing 
voice intruded sweetly. 
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"I've had a 'phone message from the Sanfords," 
she amiotmced from the doorway, her small, slim 
figure and close-coiflfed head silhouetted boldly 
against the light. "They had a blow-out this side 
of Fort Shafter — ^just as I supposed. They'll be 
here in about fifteen minutes. Did you ever hear of 
such luck?" 

"Sad!" conceded Mr. Pajme, without turning 
his head. 

"Heaven only knows what I can give them to 
eat now," Mrs. Blotmt pursued, distressfully. 

"Don't feed 'em at all," the beautiful man sug- 
gested, coldly. 

"You're frightftdly cruel," said Mrs. Blotmt. 

"I believe in ptmctuality at meals," he objected. 

"You'd make a domestic tyrant," observed the 
lady. 

" ' A woman, a dog, and a walnut-tree,' " said the 
beautiftil man. 

Mrs. Blotmt broke into a tinkle of laughter. 
"Oh, yotu- time's coming!" she prophesied, mys- 
teriously, and went back to her bridge-players in 
the Uving-room. 

The veranda was once more deserted save for 
the two in the shadows on the steps. 

"A woman, a dog, and a what ?" said Sicily Ann, 
inquisitively. "And when is your time coming?" 

The most beautiful man leaned forward and 
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stared with all his eyes into Sicily Ann's small, 
soft, uptilted face. 

**I have a good hunch," he said, curiously, 
"that my time's come." 

''H'm-m?" said Sicily Ann. 

'*! didn't know there were any more at home 
like you," he explained. 

''Kitty's the only sister I've got," said Sicily 
Ann, a little doubtfully. 

"You're no more alike than a butterfly and a 
Cherokee rose." 

"Of course, her nose is straighter," conceded 
Sicily Ann. She felt of her own somewhat imma- 
ture feattu^ with an engaging impersonality. 

"Rot!" said Mr. Payne, quite frankly. "I don't 
mean noses." 

"Oh!" munntu*ed Sicily Ann. She endeavored 
politely to understand, but her mental processes 
moved timidly in the presence of one who she 
had been creditably infonned would not exert 
himself to please the Queen of Sheba. 

"Most of the women I know," said the most 
beautiful man, coolly — "all of *em, in fact, are 
wise." 

"Well, you see," defended Sicily Ann, driven 
into displaying a certain amount of just resent- 
ment, "I'm not very old yet — " 

"Good Heavens! It's that that gets me!" 
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cried Mr. Payne, almost ardently. "I didn't 
know they grew *em like you nowadays. It's re- 
freshing ; it's unbelievable ** — ^he floundered openly 
amid adjectives — "it — I give you my word it 
takes a man clean off his feet! To find a girl who 
doesn't know the game; who hasn't been over the 
road with half a dozen other fellows before you; 
who doesn't know all you can teach her — ^and 
then some more — ^about the emotions in general. 
The sort of a girl you imagine your mother used 
to be — a girl that believes in fairies — " 

Sicily Ann's guilty little start did not escape him, 

"I'll bet you do," he asserted, triumphantly, 
"and how long ago was it you gave away your 
dolls?" 

When she did not answer he insisted relent 
lessly, "Come on, now — how long?" 

"Well, you see," admitted Sicily Ann, crimson in 
the dark, "I did give them away — the day I was 
sixteen; but my bride doll was so big and so 
pretty — she had real shoes and a lace veil and the 
most beautiful little face — so I — " 

"Where is she now?" demanded Mr. Payne. 

"At home — ^tmder the bed in a trunk — ^with my 
love-letters," said Sicily Ann, desperately. 

The most beautiful man smothered a tender 
chuckle. "May I pinch you," he inquired, whim- 
sically, "just to see if you're real?" 
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With a delectable gravity Sicily Ann stretched 
out to him her warm Uttle hand. 

"You adorable baby!" said the most beautiful 
man below his breath, and put a kiss in the palm 
of it. 

It was not the first hand that he had kissed, 
and it was not the first man who had kissed Sicily 
Ann's small hand. They do these things daily 
in Virginia. Nevertheless, a distinct and mutual 
thrill accompanied the performance. 

"Oh, mercy!" murmured Sicily Ann. 

"You don't like it?" Mr. Payne questioned 
hiunbly — ^for him. 

"Oh yes," said Sicily Ann, after a moment of 
accurate consideration — "I liked it." 

"But nobody 'd ever kissed your hand before — 
had they?" asked the beautiful man, softly, with 
infinite tmderstanding. 

"Oh yes," said Sicily Ann again, "they had — 
plenty of times." 

In the ensuing silence the lights of a big machine 
rotmded the curve at the foot of the road which 
ran dimly before the house, and the shrill clamor 
of a siren rasped the drowsy air. 

"I reckon that must be the Sanfords," mused 
Sicily Ann, comfortably. 

"Very likely," rejoined Mr. Payne, with a cer- 
tain reversion to type. 
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"But it did feel sort of different," Sicily Ann 
admitted, with charming irrelevance. 

Apparently, Mr. Payne followed her trend of 
thought without diflficulty. 

"You honest little angel!" he said, rather more 
warmly than might have been expected from his 
customary demeanor. He added recklessly, "Do 
you believe in love at first sight?" 

"Why, I thought that was the only kind there 
was !' * said Sicily Ann, without hesitancy. ' ' 0-oh I 
Look quick ! Do you suppose something's 
happened ? Down there — the Sanf ords' ma- 
chine—" 

In an earnest undertone Mr. Payne consigned 
the Sanfords' machine to future disaster. Never- 
theless, he looked. There was a curious huddle of 
lights upon the road, and voices rose vaguely 
through the stillness. 

* * Looks like another car — some sort of accident," 
suggested Mr. Payne, quite calmly. "1*11 have 
a look-see." He got to his feet reluctantly, but 
stood, nevertheless, without moving. 

"They're coming on now," said Sicily Ann. 
"Watch!" 

"Then no good our going down," said Mr. 
Payne. 

He waited imperturbably beside Sicily Ann's 
excitement. Some moments passed, then careftdly 
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a large, dark car slid down the road and stopped 
before the bungalow. The lights of the second 
car waited at a distance. 

"Do you suppose any one's hurt?" Sicily Ann 
demanded, breathlessly. 

"Probably smashed a mud-guard,'* he grum- 
bled. "Hope so, I'm sure." 

He was still standing with one hand in his trou- 
sers pocket, a slight scowl disfiguring the classic 
contour of his brow, when Mrs. Blount ran through 
the doorway to meet the advancing group of three 
upon the walk. Men and girls streamed out upon 
the veranda behind her. Above their welcoming 
babble the appealing soprano of Mrs. Sanford 
rose clearly : 

"Katharine Blount," she motuned, approaching 
swiftly, "never dare ask me to dinner again! I 
never had such a time in my life. Ptmcture at 
Pearl City; blow-out at Fort Shafter; smash-up 
at your very door. Here's a victim for you. We 
ran into his car and scratched his face and broke 
his wrist for him" — the last phrases of her lament 
she delivered dramatically from the lowest step — 
"and we find he's an old love of mine into the 
bargain. Take him and be good to him while 
somebody gets me something to eat. I'm dead, 
that's all — simply dead!'* 

Following more quietly behind his wife's hjrsteric 
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eloquence, Mr. Sanford presented the third of the 
trio. 

''Be a Samaritan, Mrs. Blount. We took the 
Kberty— " 

*'I don't like to intrude," interposed tJie man 
whom Mrs. Sanford had vividly described as the 
victim, in a curtly pleasant voice. 

"You don't intrude," Mrs. Blount asstu^ him, 
graciously, "in the least. Please don't suppose so. 
We must look after your wounds at once. Do come 
in. You people go back in the dining-room and 
forage. Mr. Payne, will you 'phone Dr. Curtis? 
I'll get Chester to fix up hot water and things. 
Sicily Ann — " 

Sicily Ann came slowly out of the shadows. 
She had been hidden, as it were, behind the most 
beautiful man. Her eyes were full of shocked 
alarm. Her lips faltered upon a horrified outcry. 

"Oh, Jimmy!" she said, in a small, shaky voice, 
"are you much hurt?" 

"For pity's sake, Jimmy!" cried Mrs. Sanford, 
pathetically, "I didn't know you knew these 
people." 

"Miss Ambler and I," said Jimmy Pox, coolly, 
"come &X)m the same town in Virginia. I haven't 
as yet had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. Blotmt." 

In the fell clutch of circumstance Mrs. Blount 
smiled sweetly, "Sicily Ann," she reconsidered, 
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after the presentation was over, "you're such a 
little coward about the sight of blood, I think 
I'll let Mr. Payne take care of you here on the 
veranda, after all, while I play nurse to Mr. Fox." 

Sicily Ann watched the tail of her sister's gown 
disappear through the doorway in the lead of 
Jimmy Fox's longer step. 

**Why, I'm not afraid of blood," she said, per- 
plexedly. "Wasn't that funny of Kitty?" 

"Pretty decent of Kitty, I call it," corrected 
Payne, with perceptible gloom. He was not ac- 
customed to wasting his valuable sweetness upon 
air — desert or otherwise. He added with out- 
rageous jealousy, "So that's your Jimmy?" 

"He's not my — " began Sicily Ann, as always, 
then stopped between the Scylla and Charybdis 
of truth and shameless self -inquisition. 

"That," said Sicily Ann at last, "is Jimmy." 



Ill 

A HOUSE-PARTY ON TANTALUS 

SOMEWHERE in these memoirs it has been 
suggested that Sicily Ann has not the cim- 
ning of the serpent. No more she has. When 
Mrs. Kennard, whom half of Honolulu knew as 
The Siren and the other half knew not at all by 
reason of a certain capricious exclusiveness on 
the part of the lady in question — ^when Mrs. 
Kennard, therefore, invited Sicily Ann, a month 
after her arrival in the Paradise of the Pacific, 
to a house-party on Tantalus, Sicily Ann was 
pleased, surprised, and grateful. 

"Only I'll have to ask Kath'rine," she condi- 
tioned, politely. 

"You ctmning thing!" cried Mrs. Kennard, who 
wore jade ear-rings, combed her dark hair low 
above her eyes, and generally remembered to 
look like Mona Lisa. "Tell Katharine she may 
trust me." 

Katharine, upon receipt of this reassuring in- 
formation, wrinkled her nose and assumed a skep- 
tical frame of mind. 
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''Around the comer!" she commented, briefly, 
which may be imderstood to mean that Mrs. 
Blotmt's opinion of Mrs. Kennard's trustworthi- 
ness did not extend beyond the limits of a city 
block. 

Sicily Ann, however, desired ardently to go 
on that especial house -party. She grew quite 
pink in enumerating reasons, and her big brown 
eyes darkened with anxiety. 

'*It isn't many people," she explained; "just 
Miss Hassinger and Mrs. Forsythe and Mrs. Ken- 
nard and me." 

"What men?" inquired Katharine, pertinently. 

"And Mr. Forsythe," continued Sicily Ann, 
"and Mr. Dupr6 and a man from the cavalry — 
I forget his name, but he will stop a crack to keep 
the wind away, Mrs. Kennard says, and — " 

"Who's the other?" Katharine insisted, sus- 
piciously. "I don't seem to see Sara Kennard 
with a house-party one man shy." 

-And Jimmy Fox,^' said Sicily Ann, obediently. 
Oh!" said Katharine. She eyed her little sis- 
ter with a touch of humor. 

Sicily Ann endeavored to look tmconscious, and 
failed signally. Her very nose, small and piquantly 
removed from the classic, expressed a certain dis- 
comfort, as of a little cat with canary feathers 
inopportunely sticking to its whiskers. 
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**Mrs. Kennard used to know him in the 
States/' she explained, painstakingly. 

"Oh!" said Katharine again. She added, a 
trifle pointedly, "Strange the number of women 
who used to know your friend Mr. Fox in the 
f States.** 

j "And she says she likes him awfully." 

I "I thought he came out here to see you, Sicily 

Ann," Mrs. Bloimt imkindly insinuated. 
"She says he's a link with her Past." 
"He's ugly enough to be anybody's Missing 
Link." 

Sicily Ann's lower lip stiffened to a grieved 
dignity. "I don't think he's so awfully ugly," 
she objected. "He's got a kind face, and he's 
the cleanest-looking man I ever knew." 

Which was quite true, though Mrs. Blotmt, 
mindful of maternal strictures on Jimmy Fox's 
eminent tmdesirability as a parti for an Ambler 
of Virginia, merely shrugged and sniffed. 

"Believe me, Sicily Ann," she wound up, sapi- 
ently, "Sara Kennard's got no use for your type, 
as a rule; she's pretty-pussy with the men her- 
self, but she collects only homely female friends 
as a personal backgrotmd. K she wants you on 
I her house-party — ^there's a reason." 

I "She said she was asking Jimmy — ^to get me," 

I confessed Sicily Ann, ingenuously, 
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''Humph!" interpreted Mrs. Blount. "That 
means she's asking you to get Jimmy. My poor 
innocent!*' 

"But can I go?** persisted Sicily Ann. "Truly, 
Kitty, I*d like to most awfully.*' 

"Of course, go,*' assented Mrs. Blount, sur- 
prisingly. "It may be the best way to lose him." 

So Sicily Ann went to her hou^-party, rejoic- 
ing. She went on a lovely day in August when 
the mountains of Oahu were clothed in green, and 
the trade-wind wept clouds like mighty powder- 
puflFs across a warm blue silken sky, and the yotmg 
eucalj^tus-trees stood brave and slim to greet 
her, and the spicy smell of lantana marched up 
the slopes of the mountain beside her; and when 
she came to the Japanese flower-gardens that lie 
half-way to the top of Tantalus, an army of vir- 
gin callas rose up from their broad green leaves 
and startled her breathless, like an army of dreams 
or ghosts. 

"I never knew," said Sicily Ann, solemnly, 
"that they came like that — ^in just ordinary gar- 
dens.*' 

"You sweet thing!*' cooed Mrs. Kennard, who 
rode on the back seat of the surrey beside Sicily 
Ann, and whose white chiffon veil sheltered a de- 
lidously shaded pallor. * * Did you think they grew 
in florists' boxes— all wrapped in tissue-paper?" 
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Jimmy Fox, who followed at the wheel on an 
ancient but indefatigable livery hack, corrected 
gravely : 

"She thought they grew in churches. Didn't 
you, Sicily Ann?** And Sicily Ann nodded quite 
as gravely. 

For the house itself that eventually sheltered 
the house-party : it proved to be large and rambling, 
with an immense living-room, windowed to three 
of the winds of heaven, and having upon the fourth 
side small bedrooms, cell-like but cool, disposed 
one beside the other, after the fashion of a school 
dormitory. 

Sicily Ann adored everything. She went about 
from living-room to kitchen and ice-box to ver- 
anda in a state of delicious excitement. In her 
short white skirt and white middy blouse she 
looked more of a little girl than ever ; and Jimmy 
Fox, meeting her on the steps of a small side- 
porch, stopped her and stuck a big white daisy 
in her hair above one small pink ear. 

"Togo and Mitamtu*a are here to cook for us," 
Sicily Ann informed him, importantly, "and there 
is watermelon on the ice for dinner — and alligator- 
pears." 

"My word!" said Jimmy Fox. 

"This afternoon," continued Sicily Ann, "I am 
going for a walk with Mr. Dupr6, and he is going 
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to show me how to slide down the mountain on 
a ti-leaf." 

**I can hardly believe it," said Jimmy Fox. 

"Like the natives do." 

''Exactly. All same king of the Caxmibal 
Islands." 

"Jimmy!" said Sicily Ann, "what is a ti-leaf ?" 

"My trusting infant," said Jimmy Fox, "when 
you have slid down the motmtain on one, you 
will either know or you will never need to know." 

Sicily Ann regarded him tmsmilingly. She 
opened her lips for a question, but at that moment 
Mrs. Kennard's voice drifted softly through the 
open windows: 

"Jimmy-boy, where are you?" And Jimmy 
went. 

Sicily Ann observed the vacancy caused by 
his leaving with the merest trace of resentment. 

It occurred to her vaguely that, judging from 
nods and becks and wreathed smiles, not to say 
tones of voice and frequent layings-on of hands, 
Mrs. Kennard must have known Jimmy Fox 
rather well in that Past to which, as she herself 
had suggested, he was the link. Sicily Ann bit 
off an embryonic hang-nail from one small finger 
and looked thoughtftil. It is surprising, when 
you consider the total inadaptability of her fea- 
tures for such a performance, how thoughtful 
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Sicily Ann can look. As a result of her maiden 
meditation she muttered something darkly to her- 
self. Mercifully no one was there to hear. 

"Daggam!" said Sicily Ann. 

However, later in the afternoon she accompanied 
Mr. Dupr6 upon a walk and slid down the motm- 
tain on a ti-leaf with a careless grace which left 
no slightest room for invidious comment. 

Jimmy Fox wished to slide upon ti-leaves, too, 
but at the last moment Mrs. Kennard climg to 
his coat-sleeve and begged him to stay with her. 
So he sat at the top of a grassy slope beside The 
Siren, somewhat sulkily, if all be known, and 
watched Sicily Ann. 

Sicily Ann was worth watching. She selected 
her ti-leaf with serious discrimination (it is a 
vegetable of flat, smooth foliage, growing in fan- 
like clusters) and bore it carefully to the starting- 
place. The appalling angle of that perilous slope 
and its htmdred feet or so of grassy-smooth de- 
scent apparently alarmed her not at all. Once 
there, she consulted Mr. Dupr6 gravely as to 
the next step, and seated herself, at his advice, 
firmly and squarely upon the center of her simple 
sled. Mr. Dupr6, upon a necessarily larger affair, 
did likewise. He was a long, pale youth, pos- 
sessed at all times of the most optimistic view* 
point available. 
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"Now lift yotir feet; push off, and let 'er go!" 
said Mr. Dupr6. 

Sicily Ann without a moment's hesitation lifted 
her feet, pushed off, and let *er go. 

Before her rushing flight the deep grass bent 
and flattened to an tmbelievable slickness. Be- 
hind her showed a trail of meteoric violence. 

Half-way down she struck a depression, careened 
giddily, and continued, shrieking in blissful cres- 
cendo. Eventually she paused, but only by rea- 
son of the slope's ending abruptly in a wagon- 
road, and Mr. Dupr6, who had arrived a mere 
second behind, lifted her tenderly to her feet. 

Sicily Ann's white skirt was torn in three 
places, a grass-stain diversified the back breadth, 
and an honest smudge lay warmly upon one cheek. 
Her hair hung loose about her ears, but her eyes 
were radiant. A single regret marred for Sicily 
Ann the brilliance of the occasion. 

"I lost my ti-leaf !" she gasped, when she could 
speak. 

"I'll get you another," breathed Mr. Dupr6. 

''Good!" said Sicily Ann. ''Let's do it again!" 

"I hope you're game!" said Mr. Dupr6. 

They gathered other ti-leaves and proceeded, 
scrambling, to the top. 

Between Mrs. Kennard and Jimmy Fox, watch- 
ing, a smile passed. 
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' ' Cunning child !' ' said the widow, softly. ' * She's 
gotten her face all dirty. Do you suppose there 
can really be any fun in that?" 

"Sure — ^for Sicily Ann/' Jimmy Pox retorted. 

"After all," said Mrs. Kennard, eyes musing, 
lips cryptically curved, hands delicately folded, 
like her of Giocondo — "after all, that absolutely 
thoughtless happiness, that simple enjoyment of 
the purely foolish pleasures — " 

"Sicily Ann's not simple," said Jimmy Pox. 

**I remember — " murmured the wooing tones. 
"Do you remember, Jimmy-boy? You used to 
say you liked a man to be a man and a woman a 
woman — " 

"And a child a child," said Jimmy Pox, coolly. 

"Ah!'* sighed Mrs. Kennard. She looked at 
Sicily Ann and smiled and shook her head. It 
was delicately done and might have carried a 
variety of meanings. Presently she said she should 
like to go back to the house, and, leaning a trifle 
upon Jimmy's arm, she went. Sicily Ann and 
Mr. Dupr6, remaining, leaned upon their indi- 
vidual elbows in the grass and gathered breath 
for further slidings. 

It was not strange that the waning of that after- 
noon found Sicily Ann a trifle fatigued. At dinner 
her child-like gaiety suffered a gentle overshadow- 
ing, and she moved with a certain tender care sug- 
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gestive of various abrasions, insistent if unseen. A 
long scratch adorned one cheek, and her left elbow 
displayed a barbarous absence of outer cuticle. 
To Mr. Dupr^'s aching solicitude she replied that 
she was not tired, but that she did feel kind of 
quiet. 

When the remainder of the house-party laughed 
she regarded them wide-eyed. 

*'You see, I kept running over things in the 
grass," said Sicily Ann. 

After dinner was over she slipped away from 
the rest and went to sit on the steps of the high 
front porch, alone in the dark, a small huddled 
figure, elbows on her knees, chin sunk in two soft, 
cool palms. There was no moon, but the stars 
lighted the vague warm sky to lucent shadow. 

A wind that came over the tops of the motmtains 
crooned in the kukui-trees and touched Sicily 
Ann's soft cheek with chilly fingers. Behind the 
house rose up the crest of Tantalus, grimly dark; 
before it the motmtain sloped down two thousand 
feet or more to the sea, and on the edge of the 
sea lay Honolulu. Sicily Ann's big eyes widened 
and darkened and stared at the beauty of that 
dream-touched harbor. It lay like golden lace 
upon the night — a mesh of jewels and a web of 
stars. Where the sea's dasp began, a tiny boat, 
a delicate toy, moved out into the dark. Pin- 
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points of light pricked it with red and green. It 
moved bravely upon an enormous shadow. 

"There goes the transport I" said a voice from 
the porch, a low, cooing voice with careful inflec- 
tions. 

And Jimmy Fox's curt tmdertone answered, 
interestedly, ''Out for Gtiam and Manila, isn't 
she?" 

Sicily Ann lifted her head, unperceived by the 
two at the railing, and made ready to rise. Then 
a second impulse took her, and she sank back into 
the comer of the step, quite hidden by darkness 
and the steeper angle of the porch. Deliberately 
she settled herself, her eyes upon the exquisite 
tangle of lights at the edge of the sea. 

''Know what that's like?" asked Jimmy Fox, 
slowly. "Remember the harbor of Nagasaki in 
the first act of 'Madame Butterfly'?" 

"It needs the cherry-blossoms and the fireflies," 
said Mrs. Kennard. "Sit down here, Jimmy- 
boy. Since when do you know 'Madame Butter- 
fly' and the harbor of Nagasaki?" 

"I always did know a bit more than you 
thought," said Jimmy Fox. There was the soimd, 
slight but tmmistakable, of his sitting down upon 
the small porch bench ; another sound, slender and 
significant, which Sicily Ann interpreted for Mrs. 
Kennard's willowy subsidence in a similar direc- 
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tion; and a third sound, unmistakably a sigh. 
Sicily Ann's knowledge of Jimmy Fox had not 
included sighs. She placed the gentle exhalation 
rightly. 

"Ah!" said Mrs. Kennard, not too indifferent. 
"Perhaps we never really knew each other, after 
all—?" 

"Perhaps," said Jimmy Fox. 

"Perhaps, if you had cared to look alittle deeper, 
Jimmy-boy — that night — " 

"I like that!" said Jimmy Fox. 

"A woman isn't as free to say what she means 
as a man — " 

"No, but she can come dam near wigwagging 
it." 

"Jimmy I Jimmy!" breathed The Siren, with a 
beautiful wistfulness. 

Sicily Ann, sitting mouse-quiet in the dark, 
blushed unaccountably. She felt the red tide at 
the tips of her little ears. 

"It wasn't what you saw; it was what you 
wouldn't see," said Mrs. Kennard, softly. 

Jimmy Fox made no answer. 

"You never knew what you meant to me — ^your 
friendship — ^in those unhappy days." 

"Didn't I?" inquired Jimmy Fox, politely. 

"I was so alone, so afraid — ^I never could be 
sure you cared, Jimmy-boy — " 
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"Look here, Sally," said Jimmy Fox, abruptly, 
"did you or did you not tie the can to me?" 

Sicily Ann caught her breath. It is not beyond 
the botmds of possibility that Mrs. Kennard did 
likewise. 

"Did you or did you not," insisted Jimmy Pox 
— "a good five years ago?" 

"I was so young," pleaded a shaken contralto. 

"Well, what do you want with me now?" de- 
manded Jimmy Fox. "You made a fool of me 
once. I give you that." 

"You are very cruel," mtmnured Mrs. Kennard. 

Sicily Ann could not see the five white fingers 
that rested suddenly and alluringly upon Jimmy 
Fox's coat-sleeve, but she sensed the altered tone 
in his voice when he spoke again. The male does 
not live to whom an accusation of cruelty is not 
sweet in the nostrils. 

"No, I'm not cruel," said Jimmy Fox. "I'm 
on the lookout, that's all. I'm a little bit wiser 
than I was — ^not to say sadder. I know you, 
Sally. Take that pretty hand of yours off my 



arm." 
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Is it pretty?" begged a wooing whisper. 
It occurred to Sicily Ann that perhaps she might 
better have gone into the house some time since. 
When a delicate sibilance sifted upon the darkness 
she was sure of it. 
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"You wanted them kissed, didn't you?" said 
Jimmy Fox, coolly. 

Said Mrs. Kennard upon a little upward note 
of mocking laughter, "You forgot the thtunb." 

"I left it out on purpose," said Jimmy Fox, 
"because it was once turned down when I looked 
for mercy." 

"Perhaps it didn't know its own mind," sug- 
gested a pensive mtmnur. 

"Perhaps it didn't — ^and perhaps it did," said 
Jimmy Fox; "anyhow, it's a nice little thumb, 
and if it feels neglected — " 

Apparently, he kissed The Siren's thumb. Sicily 
Ann, hearing, grew hot and cold with indigna- 
tion. 

"Satisfied?" asked Jimmy Fox, cheerfully. 

"Oh, Jimmy-boy!" sighed Mrs. Kennard. 

"Then let's be getting back to the rest," sug- 
gested Jimmy Fox. "I left my dgaiettes on the 
table inside." 

Feet departed, two firmly, two languorously, 
and in the latter instance with a faint suspicion 
of irritation. 

There is nothing in life so annoying to your real 
collector of hearts as a past which refuses to link. 

Sicily Ann, remaining in the dark, leaned her 
head against a friendly banister and sniffed back 
an indeterminate emotion. The lights of the har- 
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bor woven upon the darkness fax beneath her 
blurred suddenly and danced before her eyes. 

The wind came chill and without caress. It 
motuned in the kukui-trees like a silly dove. 
Sicily Ann slipped to her feet all at once and ran 
down the steps and across the grass to a bed of 
white daisies that showed palely in the shadow, 
like lifted faces. She knelt upon the grass and 
felt for the longer stems. 

When some one came toward her, about five 
minutes later, she stood up and put both hands 
behind her back guiltily. 

"Why, Sicily Ann," said Jimmy Fox, reprov- 
ingly, "what are you doing? Everybody's looking 
for you. Aren't you afraid of bears way out here 
in the dark?" 

"No," said Sicily Ann, coldly, "I'm not afraid 
of bears, and I came out here for some daisies." 

Jimmy Fox reached round and took them out 
of her hand. 

"They look like home, don't they?" he said, 
musingly. But he was unprepared for the storm 
the word evoked. 

"Oh-h!" said Sicily Ann, upon a long-drawn, 
pitiful breath that tried to be steady and failed, 
and tried again and failed again utterly. "Home!" 
She pushed aside his comforting hand, scattering 
the daisies broadcast on the ground. 
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"Let me alone!" said Sicily Ann. "You let me 
alone!" She choked and fled. "Jimmy-boy!" she 
flung at him over her shoulder as she went. 

"Humph!" said Jimmy Fox, left alone with the 
night and his meditations. He lit a cigarette, 
drew on it twice, dropped it in the grass and 
groimd it viciously tmder his heel. 

"Women," said Jimmy Fox to himself, "are 
tmdoubtedly the damdest." 
■ He went thoughtfully into the house, and from 
an exuberant group on the divan by the window 
Mrs. Kennard,. delicately fingering an ukelele, 
called out to him at once. 

"Jimmy-boy! Come, sing. We need you." 

"Nothing doing!" said Jimmy Fox, untruthfully 
and impolitely. "I'ye got a cold." 

The chorus, uneqtial but sweet, rose at him in 
mocking return: 

"Aloha! Aloha! Hove you!" 

Mrs. Xennard's voice lingered significantly be- 
hind the rest. 

"Good night," said Jimmy Fox, grimly. "I 
think I'll beat it to my little bed." 

But, having beaten it to his little bed, Jimmy 
Pox was tmable to sleep. Instead he lay awake, 
like many a better man before him, and medi- 
tated upon woman. Various quotations concern- 
ing lies and eyes and the general harrowing in- 
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sincerity of females drifted through his mind. 
At intervals he leaned his fevered brow upon the 
pillow. Once he killed a mosquito, smearing it 
brutally upon the sleeve of his pajamas, but the 
bloody deed afforded him small relief. When the 
rest of the house-party ceased from troubling and 
the last ukelele tinkled into silence upon the last 
laughing good night,' he breathed a prayer of 
gratitude, but it was two hoiu^ after that before 
his eyelids closed definitely and sleep came upon 
him tmawares. Even then he dreamed of daggers 
and long jade ear-rings and cooing serpents that 
insisted upon kissing his reluctant thumbs. It 
was indeed what our Gallic brothers felicitously 
term a white night. 

Toward the deepest pit of this period of torture 
a sense of suffocation added itself to Jimmy Fox's 
tmrest. In his sleep he groaned and flung him- 
self over heavily. He breathed loudly and with 
diflSculty. He dreamed, first that he was being 
buried alive; secondly, that an elephant leaned 
cozily upon his chest; thirdly, that he was Atlas 
and upheld the world. 

Upon this world the sim arose, superbly brill- 
iant. Light was everywhere, but with the light 
the rush and crackle of flaming forests, the intol- 
erable acrid pall of smoking seas. A devil danc- 
ing upon a blazing ti-leaf screamed shrilly, and 
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Jimmy Fox ttimed over and opened his eyes. He 
felt for his watch beneath his pillow and saw that 
it was five minutes after two. Then it occurred 
to him as strange that he should be able to see 
in the dark, and with that a great swirl of flame 
sucked in at his open door, and Jimmy Fox sat 
up in bed. By the time he got his feet upon the 
floor the room was a glare of imholy rose-color, 
and some one outside was screaming his name 
in a hysterical passion of terror. 

''Coming!" roared Jimmy Fox, and crowded a 
sweater on over his pink pajamas. 

The living-room was a beautiful, horrible in- 
ferno of smoke and flame. In at some of its 
eighteen windows came a light-hearted leaping 
wind, and out at other of its eighteen windows 
in answer went a light-hearted leaping blaze — as 
high as a man's knee or his heart or his head, but 
everywhere springing higher, while the smoke 
came up from the floor and down from the roof 
like the upper and nether millstones. 

"Fire!" shouted a high masculine tenor, and 
Mr. Forsythe stumbled madly past Jinuny Fox, 
on his way to the door. Upon one arm he bore 
his wife, upon the other Miss Hassinger. 

Mr. Dupr6's deeper tones could already be 
heard from the porch. "Get the women out! 
Everybody out! Fox! Fox!" 
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"Coining — ^you silly ass!" yelled Jimmy Fox 
and struggled choking across the floor to where 
in the miu*k some one lay prone against the table 
and sobbed. 

"Here!" he commanded, fiercely. ** We've got 
to get out of this ! Stand up ! D'you want to be 
burnt alive?" 

Silken draperies upreared themselves in an in- 
stant. Two long white arms clipped him about 
the neck. 

"Oh, Jimmy-boy!" shrieked Mrs. Kennard in 
a stupefaction of terror. "Save me! Save me! 
Get me out! Oh, Jimmy!" 

"Shut up!" said Jimmy Fox. "Can you — 
walk?" It seemed that she could not, so he car- 
ried her. The smoke gripped his throat like 
hands and leaping, singing flames licked at his 
face as he went, but he laid her at last upon the 
grass at a little distance from the house and stood 
upright to look about him. At his feet Mrs. Ken- 
nard burst into long shivering sobs. 

Mrs. Forsythe and Miss Hassinger huddled to- 
gether in each other's arms, and the three men 
stood guard above them rather dazedly. In the 
glare from the burning house each face stood 
out absurdly white, splashed with a flickering 
crimson. 

"Where's Sicily Aim?" cried Jimmy Pox. He 
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caught young Dupr6's arm and shook the boy 
like a rat. "Where is she — ^you fool?" 

''My God!" said Dupr6, stupidly. 

Without a word Jimmy Fox turned back to the 
house. 

''He'U be killed!" shrieked Mrs. Kennard. 
"Jimmy-boy! For my sake!" She flung herself 
upon him. 

"Keep that woman off of me," said Jimmy 
Fox, between set teeth. He jerked himself free 
and ran across the lawn to the house. 

Behind him, Mrs. Kennard collapsed upon the 
grotmd, Mrs. Forsythe burst into loud, ineffectual 
tears, and young Dupr6 began to swear. 

The man from the cavalry took an impulsive 
stride forward and, finding himself tmobserved, 
a prudent step back. 

"Good Lord! I hadn't missed her," said Mr. 
Forsythe. 

Togo and Mitamura, a little to one side, chat- 
tered like frantic blackbirds, and a long ribbon 
of flame fluttered across the roof of the kitchen, 
which had stood so far darkly safe. 

"If he goes in there he'll never get out alive/' 
said Mr. Forsythe. 

He pointed grimly to where Jimmy Fox paused 
one moment on the porch, shielding his face with 
an uplifted arm, and while one man paused and 
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the other man pointed and the house glowed like 
a great translucent rose, wrapped about in veils 
of drifting smoke, a scream split the air. 

*' Jimmy! You crazy! Don't you go in. You 
hear me, Jimmy?" 

"Sicily Ann!" said Mr. Forsythe. 

Upon the threshold of very probable death 
Jimmy Fox waited, looking back tmcertainly over 
his shoulder; and in that moment the voice arose 
again, shrilly, compellingly, with almost a note 
of anger. 

''Jimmy! You hear me? Come back! This 
minute!" 

Jimmy Fox came back. At the foot of the steps, 
down which he stumbled somewhat blindly, he 
met Sicily Ann, who took him by the arm and led 
him, tmresisting, to where the house-party waited 
at a safe distance from the flames. 

Sicily Ann wore a raincoat over her nightgown 
and pink brocaded slippers upon her feet. Over 
each ear her hair stuck out in a pigtail, engagingly 
tight. Like the little girl in the ntirsery rhyme, 
she had a little curl which hung right down in the 
middle of her forehead. Closely grasped in her 
left arm she held a loaf of bread, a pineapple, a 
tin of deviled ham, and half a chocolate layer-cake. 

"I saved these," she explained, between gasps. 
''I thought w^'d prob'ly be starved to death in 
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the morning — ^and the kitchen hadn't caught yet. 
Jimmy ! Didn't you have any better sense — than 
to go right up into that burning house ? What im- 
der the sun — did you — think you were trying to do ?' ' 

In the tmearthly glow of the fire Mr. Forsjrthe 
burst into ribald laughter. Even Mrs. Kennard 
cackled weakly. 

But Jimmy Fox never smiled. In his gray 
sweater and pink pajamas, with his hair rumpled 
and singed and a great black smut beneath one 
eye, he came close to Sicily Ann and laid a hand 
upon each of her arms. 

**Put down those things," he ordered, grimly. 

Obediently Sicily Ann deposited upon the grass 
the loaf of bread, the pineapple, the tin of deviled 
ham, and the half of a chocolate layer-cake. 

'*Now!" said Jimmy Fox, and shook her imtil 
her little white teeth chattered in her head. 

"G-goodness, J-Jimmy!" said Sicily Ann. ''That 
hurts!" 

"So do some other things," said Jimmy Fox, 
briefly. 

But when the wind-driven flame burned itself 
out and the walls sank to ashes Sicily Ann's small 
fingers still sheltered cozily in Jimmy Fox's big palm. 

As for Mrs. Kennard, she sltunbered unrestfully 
against a tree-trunk. No woman can be a siren 
in the last hour before dawn. 
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MR. PAYNE, his chin to all appearances 
adamant, helped Sicily Ann tenderly into 
the bow of the outrigger canoe. 

"Being the littlest girl," he whispered in her 
ear as she sat down, **you rate the front seat." 

Sicily Ann only smiled and settled the skirt 
of her bathing-suit carefully about her knees. 
She wore a suit of clinging black satin, did 
Sicily Ann, short-skirted, very, with a sash and 
cap of Irish green which Mrs. Blount had sat up 
nights to consider before its appearance in public. 
Even then she had not realized how extraordi- 
narily young and how imcommonly pretty and 
how incredibly innocent Sicily Ann was going to 
look with the sash flopping about her slender hips 
and the cap pulled low over her big dark eyes. 

Sicily Ann's arms are very white, and the bath- 
ing-suit made the most of them by having a mere 
excuse for a sleeve. Her neck is slim and white 
as well. 
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"You look like a peachy doll," said Payne. 
"I'd like to put you in my pocket. ' ' But he didn't. 
Possibly because there were no pockets about his 
bathing-suit — ^very little room for them, if you get 
down to that. 

Sicily Ann continued to smile. Most dolls do. 
She looked at the sea, which was sapphire, and 
at the beach, which was ivory, and at the moun- 
tains, which were emerald, and back to the Beau- 
tiful Soldier's face, which was purest bronze. 

"Why don't we start?" demanded Sicily Ann, 
frankly impatient. 

Payne settled the rest of his guests with more 
speed than was really necessary. 

"Mrs. Blount in the middle," he ordered, tersely, 
albeit with a delightful drawl, "facing your hus- 
band. That's it ! Miss Kirk in the stem, in front 
of Buck. You next. Pox. All po-la-r6. Let her 
go!" 

He reserved for himself the seat behind Sicily 
Ann. 

"What is all po-la-r6?" inquired Sicily Ann, as 
the paddles dipped and the outrigger slid forward 
through the water. 

"All right— all hunky-dory— O. K.— " 

"Oh!" said Sicily Ann. She paddled with great 
vehemence. Her cheeks grew pink, and she 
breathed in little gasps. 
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''Here. No need of your working like that/* 
protested Payne, affectionately. His own stroke 
was long and steady. 

"I'm not doing it to push the boat," Sicily Ann 
explained. "I like the noise it makes when it 
hits the water." 

They passed the Moana pier and came to the 
edges of the big surf. With the first great wave 
they met, the bow of the boat rose high in air 
and descended crashingly into a welter of foam. 

Sicily Ann screamed. 

"It feels like falling off the Tower of Babel," 
she explained, delightedly. 

"You want to sit tight," said Payne, between 
unfeeling chuckles; "there's a big surf running 
to-day — southerly wind." 

A bit farther on they came to a little company 
of men seated placidly astride of mahogany- 
colored boards, like jockeys astride their mounts, 
rising and sinking wonderfully with the breathing 
of the ocean. 

"Surf -riders," observed Payne, coolly. "Mostly 
Hawaiians. H'Uo, KeUy!" 

"Is Kelly a Hawaiian?" asked Sicily Ann. She 
looked on round-eyed as Kelly responded with a 
cheerful whoop and a wave of one hand. "He 
seems too pale," she added, doubtfully. 

"Oh, he's haole— white, all right." 
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"He looks — sort of nice," said Sicily Ann. 

She half turned in her seat, watching the rider 
after their boat had passed him. 

He was a well-put-together young man in a 
faded green bathing-suit with a white belt around 
his waist, and he sat his board like a conqueror. 
Also, whereas his fellows were bareheaded, he 
wore a white linen hat, a soft and shapeless thing 
with down-turned brim which lent him a startling 
resemblance to Mercury. You looked, in fact, 
for wings at any moment. 

''H'm-m?" said Sicily Ann. 

•'I've asked you three times," said Payne, a 
trifle crossly, '*if you were cold." 

Sicily Ann said she was not. 

"Who is he?" she added, with that absolute 
directness which is one of her chiefest charms. 

Payne caught a crab in his paddling. He 
scowled, having followed her eyes. 

"Kelly," he said, "is a fool Irishman. Out 
here writing up the islands for some bally maga- 
zine or other." 

"Can he come in standing up on a wave?" 
asked Sicily Ann, deeply respectful. 

"The brute can surf — I give him that," ad- 
mitted Payne, unwillingly. "He learned in a 
month." 

"He looks sort of nice," said Sicily Ann, again. 
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The outrigger had reached a point beyond the 
surf -riders where the waves came splendidly in 
from the reef. Now the native in the stem turned 
the canoe about; and it waited, bow pointing to 
the shore, in a sort of buoyant quiet. 

Sicily Ann drew a long breath of excitement. 
Before her the water stretched sdntillant blue 
reaches to the sand ; beyond that the white walls 
and moss-green roof of the Moana; beyond that 
again the mountains, cloud-topped and crossed 
by an amazing rainbow, which rested one end 
upon the land, one end upon the sea. 

^'It looks as if you could walk right to the end 
of it — and the pot of gold. Remember?" cried 
Sicily Ann. 

Across her eager voice a warning shout from 
the man in the stem cut sharply. **Hoy!" 

"Paddle!" echoed Payne, loudly. 

Sicily Ann paddled. As she dug her paddle 
frantically into the water she glanced back over 
her shoulder and saw a tall green wave majesti- 
cally advancing. 

At first glance it was not so much a wave as a 
wall of smooth, translucent jade; at second glance 
it gleamed like silver on bronze, and its crest, 
menacingly reared, displayed a tracing of ivory. 
Wall or wave, it came on in terrible splendor. 
It curled high in air above the black and yellow 
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toy of the outrigger, and suddenly the boat shot 
forward as from an unseen hand. 

Sicily Ann's paddle spluttered frantically upon 
the surface of the water. 

**Take it out — ^hold it across your knees," 
gasped Payne, behind her. 

Like an arrow in flight the canoe cleft the water, 
and two great wings of spray swept Sicily Ann 
with a tingling chill. She looked back, breath- 
less; above the native in the stem the wall of 
jade and ivory and silver toppled, as if about to 
fall. 

A scream of sheer unbotmded ecstasy began 
in Sicily Ann's slim throat and ended there as 
she faced the shore again. 

Before the oncoming outngger the surf-riders 
were going into action. Plat on their boards, 
they paddled madly. They gathered speed, and 
all at once the wave took them. Racing down 
the slope of that unbelievable wall, one by one 
they got to their feet ; they stood erect and rode 
the sea like lords. 

Last of all, within arm's-reach of the canoe, 
leaped up a figure in faded green. As the waters 
hissed beneath its board the figure laughed. 

"Come on, you Kelly!" shouted Payne, madly. 

"Come on, you Kdly!" shrieked Sicily Ann. 
She turned in her seat, beat her little closed fist 
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upon the side of the canoe, and almost wept with 
excitement. "Come on! Come on! Come on, 
you KeUy!" 

Kelly came on. 

Side by side with the outrigger rode the board, 
and Kelly's bold eyes laughed as Sicily Ann's 
looked up, with the blue, blue sky and the spray 
and the sea and the swooping wave for back- 
ground. 

The spray stung their faces, and out of the blue, 
blue sky the sim flamed an aureate fire. 

Kelly's eyes were green, like the wave, and his 
face was a golden tan, with the gleam of white 
teeth across it. He flung out his arms in full 
flight, and Sicily Ann gasped gleefully. Side by 
side swept the boat and the board through sea 
and sun and spray — sl wild, wonderful race that 
spumed the water like desert sand. 

"Come on!" begged Sicily Ann, almost breath- 
less. She said it over and over between little 
squeals of excitement. Come on, Kelly! Come 
on! Come on!" 

And Kelly came on. Most of the time he smiled 
into Sicily Ann's imploring little-girl eyes; and 
most of the time Sicily Ann smiled back, her face 
wet with the spray, a wisp of brown hair blown 
straightly across one cheek. 

Eventually the magnificent wave curled and 
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broke, just before which time Kelly waved his 
hand to Sicily Ann and dived lightly from his 
board into the sea. 

The outrigger slackened speed and swung about 
just outside the Moana pier. 

Sicily Ann drew a long breath and wiped the 
spray from her eyelashes. 

"I never was so excited,** she declared, pro- 
foundly, **in all my life. 0-oh! Did you ever see 
such a wave?" 

"Quite some wave," conceded Payne, a trifle 
sulkily. 

"Jimmy!" cried Sicily Ann, at the top of her 
clear young voice. "Jimmy! Wasn't it perfectly 
gorgeous?" 

"Rather," said Jimmy Pox, not sulkily at 
all. 

He had known Sicily Ann a bit longer than had 
the Beautiful Soldier, and he knew his way about 
where she was concerned. 

The canoe headed for the reef and proceeded 
leisurely to sea again. 

"I'm having a perfectly wonderful time," said 
Sicily Ann to the universe at large. She began to 
paddle assiduously. 

"So it would seem," the voice of her brother- 
in-law responded, significantly, from about the 
middle of the canoe. 
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Payne said nothing. It was his party, but he 
began to feel like Hamlet without the play. 

They passed one wave and then another. They 
came to the surf -riders, and passed them, too. 

Beyond that a third wave swelled upon the 
horizon and approached swiftly. The outrigger 
headed for it boldly. The wave came on in might. 
It towered green and silver as before, only now 
the boat faced into it, and not with it. 

Sicily Ann looked up into that avalanche of 
water poised perilously above her and choked 
back a scream. She felt Payne's ann bracing her 
back. A voice cried excitedly, "Sit tight!" And 
the wave came down in thunder. 

Almost immediately afterward Sicily Ann came 
sputteringly up out of a smother of water, and 
some one said loudly, "Swamped!" 

Sicily Ann made a noise like a drowning 
kitten. 

She splashed frantically; and her toes, even in 
the act of imconsciously endeavoring to tread 
water, curled with a horrified recollection of sharks. 
To her excited imagination the world seemed be- 
reft of hiunan inhabitants. True, she heard voices, 
but her own strangled tmpleasantly, and she swal- 
lowed a considerable amount of the ocean when 
she attempted to call. At the moment of appar- 
ent briny dissolution, when she only wondered 
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desperately if her mother would miss her, a voice 
said briefly: 

"Catch hold. You're all right now. I've got 
you." 

It was Jimmy Pox. 

At the same time, upon the other side of Sicily 
Ann, another voice arose tenderly. 

"You're all right now. I've got you. Catch 
hold." 

And that was Payne. 

Sicily Ann only spluttered. Her rescuers, tread- 
ing water, neglected to greet each other with smiles. 

"I've got her," said Payne, somewhat pointedly. 

"Oh, I'll just stick around, anyhow," said 
Jinmiy Pox. 

"I — I've forgotten — ^how to swim," gasped 
Sicily Ann, desperately. 

"I've got you," Payne condoled. 

"But I — ^keep — swallowing water," said poor 
little Sicily Ann. She choked on a wave just then 
for proof, if proof were needed. 

"Catch hold of my jersey," directed Jimmy Fox, 
curtly. 

"Put your hand on my shoulder," conmianded 
Payne, at the same instant. 

"That's it!" they said together. After which 
Payne inquired furiously of Jimmy Fox, "What 
are we — a blamed chorus?" 
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Sicily Ann giggled weakly. She clung with her 
right hand to the shoUlder-strap of Jimmy Fox's 
jersey, while with her left she kept tight hold on 
the beautiful Pajme's beautiful, shiny, wet shoul- 
der. 

"I'm all right now," she annoimced, after an 
anxious moment. **Is anybody drowned?" 

''Not so's you could notice it," Jimmy Fox 
assured her, grinning. "Mr. Blount and your sis- 
ter and Miss Kirk and the Hawaiian boy are 
bailing the canoe out. Mr. Lassing and I are 
busily engaged in saving your life." 

"Oh, thank you," said Sicily Ann, quite seri- 
ously. 

"'S a pleasure," said Payne, coldly, through an 
inadvertent mouthftil of the Pacific. 

The three floated bobbingly for a space. 

"Well, we've got to get you back to the boat," 
said Jimmy Fox, at length. 

Sicily Ann let go of shoulder-strap and shoulder. 
"Look!" she cried, daringly, and in that moment a 
new voice arrived upon the scene. 

"H'Uo!" it said, Ughtly. "What's the pilikia?" 

"Swamped," explained Pajme and Jimmy in 
one deliberate breath, after which the Beautiful 
Soldier glared and Jimmy Fox snorted his im- 
timely amusement. 

Sicily Ann alone produced a radiant smile. 
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"It's Mr. Kelly!" she announced, delightedly, and 
fastened envious eyes upon the board on which 
he lay, lazily paddling. 

The surf-rider read her look and smiled an 
answer. "That same," he responded, swiftly. 
"Anybody like a lift?" 

"Oh, please!" begged Sicily Ann. She clam- 
bered carefully upon the board when it was 
thrust at her, and lay, face down, at full length, 
in careful imitation of the surf-rider. 

That young man, floating without an eflfort, 
regarded her blithely. 

"Little farther back," he instructed. "End of 
the board ought to strike you between the knee 
and the ankle. Needn't hold your head so high. 
Paddle from the shoulder — straight-armed. That's 
it." 

Like this?" inquired Sicily Ann, painstakingly. 
Bully!" replied the surf-rider, grinning with 
the delightftil democracy of a meeting in sea- 
water fifteen feet deep. 

"Must be great sport," Jimmy Fox observed, 
pleasantly. 

"No cinch to learn it," said Pajme, darkly — 
"eh, Kelly?" His manner clearly implied that 
Jimmy Pox need never hope to. 

"Oh, I don't know," dissented the surf-rider. 
"All you got to do's to hold on, steer with your 
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feet, and balance yourself by sliding forward and 
back on the board." 

"0-ohr said Sicily Ann. **rm crazy about it!" 

Jimmy Fox smiled. Payne smiled. The surf- 
rider smiled. The three surrounded Sicily Ann 
like a trio of amphibious Cheshire cats adoring 
a delightftd little goldfish. 

"If I could just ride one wave," sighed Sicily 
Ann, "I'd die happy!" 

Not that she meant it, not that we any of us 
mean it; nevertheless, her eyes and her mouth 
expressed yearning of the most ardent kind. Her 
very nose quivered with eagerness. You may have 
observed the same phenomenon in dear little 
pink-eyed rabbits. 

The surf -rider, who was treading water at the 
time, with one hand resting lightly on the tail of 
the board, looked back over his shotdder, and 
upon a lightning impulse the muscles of that shotd- 
der swelled and knotted. 

"Well, here's your chance!" he said, gaily. 
"Hold tight!" 

He shoved, he shouted, he recoiled, and before 
a glistening wave Sicily Ann fled silently; not 
even a shriek floated back. The wave rose grimly 
tall behind her. 

It was the work of a moment, but upon the 
heels of that moment panic ensued. 
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**You fool!" cried Payne, his beautiful bronze 
paling horribly. "She can't swim!" 

A woman's scream came shrilly from the canoe. 

The stuf -rider whistled between his teeth. He 
paled a Uttle himself beneath his golden tan. Then 
he flimg forward in a long, sweeping stroke and his 
feet beat the water like paddles. Hand over hand 
he went with the speed that long hours at Waikiki 
beach had engendered. 

Payne followed, swimming like mad. As for 
Jimmy Fox, he was already a good two yards 
ahead, his face set and his eyes gleaming grimly. 

The surf -rider passed him presently, and in 
another moment Payne came abreast, but Jimmy 
Fox swam none the less fiercely. He was a good 
swimmer, as swimmers go, but Payne was a better 
one, and the surf -rider had the speed of a fish when 
he chose to exert it. 

The spray blinded the three men's eyes and lay 
salt on their Ups. 

"Can she — swim — at all?" gasped Payne; and 
Jimmy Fox fltmg back, savagely : 

* ' Nothing — to speak of — ' ' 

Pa3me groaned, and his arms went through the 
water like flails. 

A bit ahead the surf -rider rose high on the crest 
of a second wave and shot forward like a fljdng- 
fish. 
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"He's — ^body-surfing !" said Payne, between long- 
drawn breaths. * ' That's — agoing some !' ' 

And Jimmy Fox replied, chokingly, never waver- 
ing in his steady stroke : "DamnhimI He ought 
to — go some." 

A bit farther along Payne gained on Jimmy Fox 
and drew away from him, flinging back over his 
shoulder for final consolation: "Kelly '11 get her — 
if anybody can." 

"He'd better!" said Jimmy Fox to the wind and 
the water and the tmcaring, stm-washed air. 

Jimmy Fox's heart was poimding thtmderously. 
His breath came in agonizing gasps, and his arms 
felt as if the muscles inside had melted, but he 
swam on doggedly just the same. He kept seeing 
Sicily Ann's small face beneath the cap of Irish 
green. He kept hearing Sicily Ann's soft, childish 
voice, "If I cotdd just ride one wave I'd die 
happy — " 

"Die happy," echoed something in Jimmy Fox's 
brain — "die happy — die happy — die happy." 

The words set themselves to his stroke as to a 
tune. His arms rose and fell to them automati- 
cally, tmtil suddenly he fotmd himself muttering 
aloud, "Don't let her — die happy. Don't let her 
— die happy — " 

Jimmy Fox was not much given to prayers. He 
had forgotten mostly what he knew of them, and 
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he was accustomed to consider that he did not 
believe in a personal Deity; but in the grip of 
this horrible uncertainty he reverted, as most of 
us do, to the formtdae of his wiser childhood. His 
breath came shorter, and each stroke was an 
aching eflFort. "Don't let her," the litany went on 
inside his head — "don't let her — don't let her — '' 

And then a shout came loudly from somewhere 
a little ahead of Jimmy Fox's laboring way. 

"AU right!" said the shout. "AU right. Here 
she is." 

"Thank the Lord!" said Jimmy Fox, and some 
one put out a hand and gave him a friendly pull 
to where Sicily Ann sat beaming upon the surf- 
board. 

When Jimmy Fox opened his smarting eyes 
again — ^he had closed them blinkingly for a mo- 
ment — ^the surf -rider floated beside Sicily Ann, and 
Payne breathed a little noisily in the background. 

"Oh, Jimmy!" shrilled Sicily Ann, wild with 
excitement. "It was the most perfectly thrilling 
thing ! I felt like a flying-fish drinking champagne. 
I simply flew. The board spats along the water 
like when you skip a stone across a pond, and the 
spray stings yotu* face. I could hardly open my 
eyes. I wanted to scream, but I was so excited 
I couldn't get my breath. And fast t My good- 
ness! I must have — " 
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"Never even spilled," the stirf-rider interrupted, 
grimacing cheerfully. He added quickly: "You 
look all in, man. Better catch hold of the 
board." 

"I'm all right," said Jimmy Fox. He steadied 
his blue lips with an effort. He had found that 
last ten yards something of a strain. 

"You're as white as a ghost," cried Sicily Ann. 
"Are you cold, Jimmy?" She displayed an amaz- 
ing and absolute ignorance of the frenzied pursuit. 

"It's nothing," said Jinmiy Fox, stubbornly. 
"So long — as — ^you're all right." 

"Oh, you needn't have worried about fw," 
Sicily Ann retorted, blithely. 

The stuf-rider grinned. Pa5me laughed out- 
right. Only Jimmy Fox failed to smile. 

"Did you think I'd fall off," Sicily Ann inquired 
scornfully — "or what?" 

"Or what," said Jimmy Pox. He smiled at 
last, but somewhat dully. 

There was a splash of paddles, and the outrigger 
drew slowly alongside. In the center of the canoe 
Mr. Blount and Miss Kirk still bailed, stooping 
grimly to their labor, but in the bow Sicily Ann's 
pretty sister clasped two nervous hands and lifted 
her voice in agonized inquiry 

"Sicily Ann! For Heaven's sake! I was cold 
with fright. What were you thinking of?" 
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* ' 0-ooh, Kath'rine !' * said Sicily Ann. ' ' It was 
the most exciting thing! You ought to try it." 

Patience, even — or should one say, especially, 
the patience of a sister? — ^has its limitations. 

"Sicily Ann," said Mrs. Blount, coldly, '*if 
you'll get into the canoe, my dear, I think we'll 
go in. It's getting late." 

Sicily Ann got into the canoe, assisted by the 
surf-rider, Payne, and Jimmy Fox. As the canoe 
started she remarked warmly, **Good-by Mr. 
Kelly," and responded to the stuf -rider's gallant 
farewell with a gracious nod and a wave of her 
small left hand. 

It was perhaps unkind of Pa5me, but at this 
juncture the party seemed to be Hamlet playless 
indeed. 

* * Kelly's his first name," he explained, distinctly. 
"His last is Legardeur." 

A silence fell heavily. 

"H'm-m? Oh, mercy!" murmtu^ Sicily Ann. 

That night Jimmy Fox called to inquire as to 
the state of Sicily Ann's health, and she received 
him almost himgrily. He thought her eyelids 
seemed a little pink, but her smile was brave. 

"Kath'rine scolded me," she admitted, with a 
distinctly little-girl sniff. 

"Don't you care!" said Jimmy Fox, tenderly. 
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Sicily Ann bit into one of the chocolates he 
had brought her. She has a sweet tooth and likes 
her chocolates large and fat. 

**You know, Jimmy," she continued, dolefully, 
"I certainly do remind myself of Red Riding- 
Hood going through the wood — ** 

"The Kelly chap being the wolf, I suppose?'* 
suggested Jimmy Fox. He took Sicily Ann's 
hand in his and patted it softly. He wanted 
frightfully to kiss her, but he didn't. He wanted 
to very often — ^but he never had. 

Sicily Ann nodded. Then her eyes lit up. * * And 
you're the grandmother, Jimmy," she continued, 
cheerfully. "The real grandmother, I mean — 
you're always so nice — " 

Jimmy Fox let go of Sicily Ann's hand and put 
his own two hands in his pockets. His clever, 
kind mouth twisted wryly. 

"Yes, Sicily Ann," he admitted, after a moment,* 
"it really begins to look as if I might be the 
grandmother." 



THE LONE FISHERMAN 

" TF there is one thing in the world," said Sicily 

1 Ann, "which I love to death, it is com bread 
and bacon." She added, upon reflection: **Only, 
of course, that's two things." 

In the rose-heart glow of the camp-fire above 
which the bacon of Sicily Ann's adoration was 
at the moment grilling cheerfully, Kelly Legar- 
deur grinned. 

"I thought you were going to say it was me 
you loved," he oflFered, without embarrassment. 

"Ump— h'n!" said Sicily Ann. 

It is by no means easy to relate to you with any 
degree of reality the conversation of Sicily Ann. 
Her vocabulary includes syllables which are not 
in Webster and to which even Worcester, om- 
niscient though he be, with the omniscience of all 
true pedants, is yet a stranger. When Sicily Ann 
is pleased she purrs; when she has been bad she 
coos; when she wishes to ask a question she 
chirps; and when she is distressed she mourns, 
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for all the world like a little soft gray wood-dove. 
Which is all adorable and fundamentally femi- 
nine. But how to spell it with twenty-six letters? 

In the present instance a negative translated 
itself freely to Mr. Legardeur's imderstanding by 
means of an accompanying smile and a sidewise 
shake of Sicily Ann's brown head. 

"Oh, you don't?" he accepted, sadly, then 
cheered himself on a rising note. "Maybe you 
will some other day." 

A shout came from the shadows on the left, 
where, vaguely revealed by the radiance of the 
wagon lamps, the Siren and the Beautiful Soldier 
dug for sandwiches in a basket. 

"Bacon ready?" 

"Lo-ong time ago!" cried Sicily Ann. "Every- 
body get him a piece of bread and bring it to me, 
and I'll dish up." She lifted a crisp brown curl 
of bacon on the end of a long kitchen fork from 
the sputtering frying-pan and laid it on the slice 
of brown bread which her brother-in-law, ap- 
pearing promptly out of the dark, presented. 

"Ah-h!" sighed Mr. Blotmt, in reverent ecstasy, 
as his teeth met through the simple delicacy. 
"Some class!" 

Sicily Ann only chuckled. "Good, Chester? 
Come on, everybody! Quick — while it's just 
right." 
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They formed a worshiping circle round her, Mr. 
Blount and his Dresden wife, the Siren, Payne the 
Beautifid, and Kelly Legardeur. Like tailors they 
sat cross-legged upon the ground, and their voices 
rose with the doubtftd tunefulness of the human 
animal at feeding-time. 

"All Virginia girls do stunts like this?" inquired 
Payne, briefly, passing a bright tin cup for coffee 
which Sicily Ann poured for him from a large tin 
coffee-pot. 

"Oh, this isn't anything,** Sicily Ann dis- 
claimed, modestly. "I could make hoe-cakes and 
cook potatoes in the ashes when I was six years 
old." 

"Virginia for mine," said Kelly Legardeur, ear- 
nestly, and everybody laughed. 

Mr. Blount disclaimed floridly, above his second 
helping of bread and bacon, "The way to a man's 
heart—" 

"Is not through his head," the Dresden wife 
interrupted, dryly, and everybody laughed again. 

Through the all-enveloping silence of a Hawaiian 
night the sound of the sea came mysteriously near. 
White stars bloomed high in a deeply cloudless 
darkness, and a wind sharp with salt rustled the 
branches of the algarobas beyond the camp-fire. 

"Just where are we?" Mrs. Kennard demanded, 
languidly. Her languor had survived even the ex- 
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actions of a ten-mile drive in a "dorrity- wagon" 
over rough roads and up a rougher hill at the end 
of the roads. * * We got here so late I couldn't see." 

Pajnie waved a vaguely illustrative arm. "Top 
of a small hill," he explained. 

"So I gathered," admitted Mrs. Kennard, 
sweetly. 

"Between Koko Head and Koko Crater." 

"Koko Crater," Sicily Ann put in, excitedly, "is 
the dead volcano, and Koko Head's the ashes it 
threw out — ^all in a heap. You'll see to-morrow. 
It looks like pink coral." 

"Down yonder," went on the Beautiful Soldier, 
lighting a cigarette, "is Hanama Bay." 

"See the lights," said Kelly Legardeur. "You 
go down a steep slant to a perfectly good beach. 
Few fishermen living arotmd it." A dog barked 
shrilly in the distance, and the shriller laugh of a 
child came like an echo. 

Down the hill, where Payne had pointed, a light 
or two winked feebly against the dark. 

"Nobody at all but fishermen?" inquired Sicily 
Ann, eageriy. 

"Not a white man within five miles of us,'* 
returned the Beautiftd Soldier, and Mr. Blount 
added, kindly: 

"Even though laboring under great excitement, 
Sicily Ann, it is not in the best circles considered 
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pdii-de-Joie-gras to speak with yotir mouth full. 
Do you get me, my fair child?" 

Sicily Ami choked obediently. *'But it does 
sound sort of boogerish, doesn't it?" 

"Meaning your present method of conversa- 
tion? Emphatically!" agreed her brother-in-law, 
with distinct regret. 

**0h, let her alone — do, Chester!" said Mrs. 
Blotmt ; and Sicily Ann protested aggrievedly : 

"Now, Chester, you know what I mean." 

Kelly Legardeur dropped a fresh handful of 
charcoal upon the fire, which smoldered warmly 
between four rocks. 

"Not a soul but fishermen," he said, in a low 
moiuTiful chant, "and the big dark hides them, 
and the big sea gropes for them, and the big wind 
howls around their doors — " 

"Ugh! Please don'tr cried Sicily Ann. 

She snuggled close to Mr. Blotmt, who promptly 
groaned like a lost soul, and gasped, in realistic 
terror, "What's that over there, Sicily Ann?" 

"Where? Where?" shrieked Sicily Ann, staring 
wildly through the flickering dark. 

"Silly child," murmured Mrs. Kennard, sweetly, 
edging nearer, however, the protecting length of 
Pajme's good right arm. 

"Shut up, you brute!" observed the latter to 
Mr. Blount, with all the affectionate frankness of 
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a brother-in-arms. "Can't you see you're scaring 
her to death?" 

Sicily Ann giggled faintly. **0f course I don't 
believe in ghosts — " 

"But fishermen do," sighed Kelly Legardeur, 
drearily, "and I've heard it said that them as be- 
lieves sees. Wirra, wirra, wirra! God knows! 
as they say in the ould cotmtry." 

The fire cast out a leaping flame and darkness 
closed in again, the closer for a moment's bright- 
ness. Again the dog down the hill uplifted his 
voice; there were shifting lights, and one that 
climbed slowly in an eery silence. The wind in the 
algarobas took on a touch of chill. It lay on cheek 
and lips like small cold fingers. 

"Yes; fishermen do," crooned Kelly Legardeur, 
as if to himself, "and when the moon is on the 
wane, or when there is no moon and it's black dark 
like to-night, why, then, most likely, there's some- 
thing comes a tap-tap-tapping at the door, and 
in at the window looks a drowned white face, 
with dead eyelids shut and long black hair stream- 
in' wild-like on the wind, and the fisherman shivers 

an4— " 
"And he*s not the only one that shivers, either," 

Payne cut in, with rising wrath. "You'll have 

these girls in hysterics before you're through. 

Don't be an ass, Kelly." 
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Kelly Legardeur murmured meekly that he was 
only trying to be amusing. 

"That's your bally Irish idea of amusement," 
snorted his c itic. 

"About as ftmny as a funeral," added Mr. 
Blount, severely. 

"Oh, mercy!" said Sicily Ann, "everything any- 
body says only makes it worse. Please be good 
— ^and let's toast marshmallows." 

She produced a tin box and a handftd of slender 
switches, which she distributed with a pleading 
expression, taking care to keep well within the 
radius of the firelight. 

"I can't toast marshmallows. I keep thinking 
of the head at the window," objected^Kelly Le- 
gardeur, almost in tears. 

"Go dip your own in the bucket over yonder. 
Might help some," Mr. Blotmt advised, coldly. 
"You sound to me, Kelly, like a man about to 
come down with brain-fever." 

Mrs. Blount yawned behind her husband's 
sleeve. 

"So am I," said Mrs. Kennard, instantly — "as 
sleepy as a cat." 

"Oh, dear!" objected Sicily Ann, with a little 
shiver, crouching nearer to the fire. "I sort of 
hate to go to bed; don't you-all? It's so awf'ly 
dark." 
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The fire had sunk to a handftd of red embers 
flaring occasionally with the wind. 

"What's that?" said Mr. Blount, suddenly and 
sharply. 

"Oh, Chester, do behave!" drawled his wife. 

**Please, Chester!" begged Sicily Ann, patheti- 
cally. 

"I'm not kidding," insisted Mr. Blount. "I 
heard something — over there." 

"The horses," suggested Payne, coolly. 

"This was in front — ^horses behind us. Thought 
I saw a light move, too — " 

"There it is — now!" cried Mrs. Kennard. She 
pointed dramatically. She always remembered 
to point dramatically, if at all. 

There was a trampling of dry grasses in the 
direction of the moving light. 

"Looks like a lantern," suggested Mrs. Blount. 

"Maybe it is a ghost," groaned Kelly Legardeur, 
impressively. 

"Anyhow," said Sicily Ann, hopefully, a scared 
little catch in her voice, "ghosts don't carry lan- 
terns that smell — " 

A hoarse chuckle came suddenly out of the 
dark. 

"What was that!" shrieked the Siren. 

"Nothing. Don't be a goose!" commanded 
Payne. He took a step or two forward in the 
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direction of the shifting light and ordered, briefly, 
"Here, you!" 

There was a moment's wait, a moment's bob- 
bing of the light, then into the red, uncertain 
shimmer of the fire a man came slowly. 

He was a young man, deeply bronzed, with a 
small black mustache upon his upper lip; and he 
carried in one hand a lantern, in the other a string 
of silvery, scaly fish. He wore a blue shirt, open 
at the throat, and trousers somewhat the worse 
for wear. An old straw hat thrust back upon his 
head showed curly dark hair and brows of a dark 
and level frankness. The firelight flickering up- 
ward at the moment revealed him grinning whitely, 
with no attempt at speech. There was a certain 
wild grace about him, a sort of gipsy gallantry. 

"Well, old top?" Mr. Blotmt offered, gravely. 

The man shook his head and held up the string 
of fish. 

"You no speak English?" said Kelly Legardeur, 
coming closer. 

A shrug and an appealing grin made answer. 

"Kanaka?" demanded Payne. 

The man shook his head, still smiling. 

"Jap — Pak6 — Portuguese — ^habla Espafiol?" 

"Maybe he's Russian," offered Mrs. Kennard, 
when the silent fisherman failed to respond in 
purest Castilian. 
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A pair of gentle eyes questioned her mutely. 

"He looks like a Bohemian," Mrs. Blount com- 
mented, with interest. "Don't they come over 
to work in canneries and things? Or a Filipino." 

"Filipino? Not likely," contributed her hus- 
band. "Look at those shoulders. Eh, Payne?" 

Payne nodded. "Damed if I can tell," he ad- 
mitted. He said something in sharp, curt syllables 
to the fisherman, and scowled when that gentle- 
man made no answer. "Not Japanese, anyhow 
— I know the talk a little." 

* ' Don't you reckon he wants us to buy his fish ?" 
said Sicily Ann, suddenly. She had been standing 
behind her brother-in-law, but now she came a 
little nearer, her eyes big with curiosity. 

She put out one finger and touched the string 
of fish. 

At once the fisherman responded; he gesticu- 
lated ardently. He pointed first to the fish and 
then down the hill to the sea. Setting his lantern 
down upon the ground, he angled valiantly with 
an invisible line. Most of the time he grinned, 
and finally he held up two fingers of one hand, 
the fish in the other. 

"He wants two dollars," said Sicily Ann. 

"Hope he gets it," returned Mr. Blotmt, 
promptly. 

Sicily Ann shook her head sternly at the fisher- 
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man, who thereupon displayed a passion of ap- 
peal. He conveyed extreme poverty, dire neces- 
sity, disbelief that people so charming could be 
so penurious, and scornful refusal of their terms, 
all in one moment. Ultimately he held up one 
finger and grinned. 

Sicily Ann translated, proudly, "He'll take one 
dollar, Chester." 

•'That's jolly good of you, old top," said Mr. 
Blotmt to the politely receptive fisherman, "but 
this is a hard year for the idle rich. I'll give you 
half a dollar for your minnows." 

"One-half," said Sicily Ann, loudly, to the 
smiling one. For further explanation she was in- 
spired to mark it off upon her small first finger. 

The fisherman remarked in pantomime that by 
the beards of all his ancestors it should never be. 
He smiled, he sighed, he seemed about to shed 
tears — and in the end he bowed his head in tragic 
acceptance. 

"Good work!" remarked Mr. Blount, heart- 
lessly. "Now try him on a quarter, Sicily Ann. 
We're getting ready to talk business." 

"Oh, Chester!" said Sicily Ann. By some won- 
derful division of the half of her first finger yet 
again into halves she conveyed the ultimattun. 

With a single gesture quite removed from his 
former flood of eloquence the silent fisherman 
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lifted his string of fish and flung it on the ground at 
Mr. Blount's astonished feet» after which he strode 
away into the darkness. 

"Now you see, Chester!" cried Sicily Ann, with 
reproachful dignity. "How do you feel nawV* 

"Eh?" returned her brother-in-law, rather 
sheepishly. "What the dickens — ! I was going 
to pay him for 'em." 

"He really had fascinating eyes," said Mrs. 
Kennard. 

As if her voice recalled him, the silent fisherman 
came swiftly again out of the shadows. He picked 
up the string of fish from the ground and carried 
it over to where Sicily Ann stood watching, wide- 
eyed. With an unintelligible mtirmur of presenta- 
tion he put the knot of the string within her fin- 
gers. Then he took his hat from his ctirly dark 
head with considerable grace, bowed low, cast a 
look of angry scorn about the rest of the little 
circle, and was gone. 

"WeU, by the great god Bud!" said Kelly 
Legardeur, softly. He broke into a laugh. "Are 
we snubbed or not?" 

" Imi)ertinent fool!" remarked Pa3me, coldly. 

"But did you see his eyes?" persisted Mrs. Ken- 
nard; and Mr. Blount expired loudly upon the 
ground. 

"It looks to me," he said, darkly, when he 
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could speak, "as if Sicily Ann had made a killing. 
Congratulations, Miss Ambler!" 

Sicily Ann protested. "Oh, Chester, you're so 
mean to meV* 

"Never mind, honey child," her sister consoled 
her, laughing. "Just for that he cleans the fish, 
while the rest of us go to bed." 

Mr. Blotmt objected, but the consensus of 
opinion was hopelessly against him, and in the end 
he betook himself, with the string of fish, a lan- 
tern, and a sharp knife, to a little distance from 
the camp-fire, where he toiled loudly and with 
frequent bewailings of his lot. 

Mrs. Kennard, meantime, having stealthily 
cold-creamed her face and tied a black-silk hand- 
kerchief about her head, retired upon a cushion 
and a steamer-rug. Payne rolled himself up in an 
army blanket and slept at once ; and Kelly Legar- 
deur, draped in a Navajo rug of many stripes, did 
likewise. 

Cuddled close to her sister, in the lee of the 
empty wagon in which they had driven out, Sicily 
Ann sighed a long sigh of content. 

"I always did want to sleep on the grotmd," she 
said, sleepily, "and I always did want to see the 
sun rise, and I always did want to drink coffee out 
of a tin cup, and I certainly am happy, Kath'rine." 

Katharine patted the nearest shoulder and 
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yawned. "Having a good time, kitten?" she 
asked, drowsily. 

"Perfectly gorgeous,'* said Sicily Ann. "It's 
a real adventure — " 

"Especially your fisherman jWend," teased the 
sister. 

"Well, I do think it was right nice of him," 
said Sicily Ann. "Do you s'pose he was a Portu- 
guese?" 

"Romantic - looking beggar," drawled Mrs. 
Blount. She added, after an interval of delicious 
near-imconsciousness, ' * Perfectly happy — eh ?" 

"Per-fect-ly hap-py," said Sicily Ann. Then 
her besetting sin of honesty took her by the throat, 
and she added reluctantly, "Except — I did right 
much want to ask Jimmy Pox." 

"Now, Sicily Ann!" reproved a disciplinary 
whisper. "What did I tell you?" 

"I know," said Sicily Ann, meekly. 

"Mother does not approve." 

"M— h'm-m," said Sicily Ann, "I know." 

"And while you are with me I can't ignore her 
wishes." 

"I s'pose not," said Sicily Ann, with the merest 
shading of discontent. 

"You certainly don't miss Mr. Pox, with two 
really interesting men like Lassing Payne and 
Kelly Legardeur along?" 
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"Jimmy's always so interested in me^^ said 
Sicily Ann, in a small, sad voice. 

"Gro to sleep, like a good child," Mrs. Blount 
commanded, suddenly. *'I won't have any more 
parties for you if you're going to be silly about 
who's asked and who's not. Gro to sleep. You'll 
look a hag in the morning if you don't." 

Ten minutes later Sicily Ann lifted up her voice 
in a last word of defense. 

**I like Mr. Legardeur and Mr. Payne," she 
said, "but I'm so used to having Jimmy arotmd." 

"That's the answer to many a marriage that's 
dull as ditch-water," Mrs. Blount responded, 
frankly, and silence proved her words unanswer- 
able. 

At half after four the next morning Sicily Ann 
crept carefully out from the shelter of her sister's 
rug and made a prudent way to the brow of the 
hill looking southward over Hanama Bay. Behind 
her the campers slumbered in attitudes of various 
ease and helplessness. Mrs. Kennard's mouth was 
open to the world in a way it would have shriveled 
that lady's soul to see. Kelly Legardeur slept, 
his blond head buried on his arm, like a healthy 
boy ; and Mr. Payne lay straight as an Indian in 
his blue-gray blanket. 

Sicily An^ turned her back on the sluggards 
and faced the bay. Between dark walls of lava 
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the sea thrust in an arm of jade. At the foot of the 
hill was a narrow strip of beach where waves 
came gently walking in, but up the steep walls, 
east and west, white foam sprang hissing and fell 
back in mist. The sky, first lucent gray, turned 
pale, then rose, and the algarobas growing in 
dtimps down the side of the hiU took on a green 
as fresh as daffodil leaves in March. 

Sicily Ann in her heart flung a kiss to the world. 
She tiptoed on the brow of the hill and smiled 
her sweetest at nobody at all. When she first got 
up she had loosened her hair, and now it fell over 
her shoulders in a soft brown mass. She drew it 
into two school-girl braids and washed her face 
with her handkerchief dipped in water. 

While she straightened her dark-blue sailor's 
blouse and settled the flannel knickers that came 
to her knee there was a step behind her and a low 
whistle. 

"0-hi-o, Hebe — san!" said Kelly Legardeur. 
** Enter the worm, crosses to right center, and is 
met by the bird. Business of hasty breakfast on 
the part of the bird." 

**I don't know what you mean," said Sicily Ann, 
apologetically. "And what is 0-hi-o and the rest 
of it?" 

Jap for good morning. Miss Hebe.** 
Ohl How ducky!" said Sicily Ann. 
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Kelly Legardeur nodded. He shivered and 
laughed. "Been up long? A bit cool, isn't it? 
Stunning view. What d'you say if we forage a 
cup of coffee just to take the chill off?" 

**I ought to have thought of it sooner," said 
Sicily Ann. 

But over the fire which presently sputtered in 
a little pit between the rocks she lifted a glowing 
face. 

"Only I'm glad I didn't. It's such fun doing 
things together, isn't it?" 

"In the present instance," said Kelly Legardeur, 
putting half a cupful of ground coffee into the 
top of the dipper, "/wn is a remarkably poor word 
for it." 

Sicily Ann set a saucepan of water on to boil 
and sat cross-legged on the ground to watch it. 

"I never made coffee with a man at five o'clock 
in the morning before," she said, naively. 

"I'll let you make coffee with me at five o'clock 
every morning o' the world — ^if you want," said 
Kelly Legardeur, generously. 

"You're making fim of me," said Sicily Ann. 
The water boiled, and she potired in a little at a 
time with great care upon the coffee which Kelly 
Legardeur held out to her. "I learned to make 
dripped coffee from a New Orleans girl who spent 
one summer in Salem," she added, proudly. 
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Kelly Legardeur laughed. "Did you?" he in- 
quired. "Miss Practicality! And I learned from 
my father. Louisiana Creole, you know. Look at 
the sun. Like a big gold rose, isn't it?" 

"Or like a Lincoln penny," said Sicily Ann. 
"I 'ye got one dipped in gold for a keepsake." 

She got up and went to the edge of the hill, 
leaving the coflFee-pot, pleasantly fragrant, stand- 
ing beside the fire. 

"It looks as if all the world had just had its 
face washed," she said, happily. "I wish I could 
sing. I feel just like a sparrow sounds. Oh, look I 
Look!" 

Round the point of Koko Head, which formed 
the western wall of the bay, a little boat came 
slowly. It had two masts, and a trail of smoke 
floated between them. 

The sea was not yet deeply blue, and in the sky 
still lingered the flush of dawn, but the little boat 
stood clear against the horizon like a ship of 
dreams. 

"Suppose," said Legardeur, softly, "that we 
could go aboard, just you and me, and sail away 
for Japan; it's cherry-blossom time there now. 
I'd like to put a cherry-blossom against your cheek 
just to see which would be pinkest, and we'd 
prowl in the shops for ivories and porcelains. 

You shoidd have — " 
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"Only Japan's in the other direction, isn't it?" 
asked Sicily Ann, qtiite innocently. 

Kelly Legardeur looked at her keenly, a smile 
growing on his quizzically twisted lips. 

"Oh yes," he said, "Japan's in the other direc- 
tion, all right." 

"And the coffee ought to be ready by now," 
said Sicily Ann. 

She went back to the fire and poured out two 
cups of the steaming drink. 

Above his, Kelly Legardeur toasted meaningly, 
"To you — ^and me, some day!" 

Sicily Ann smiled softly and politely and drank 
her coffee like a greedy child. "Too much sugar 
in that," she pronotmced, wisely. 

"Wait and see," said Kelly Legardeur. 

Then the Beautiful Soldier came stumbling 
sleepily over the rocks and the top o' the morning 
grew into a flat-footed necessity for bacon and 
eggs. 

Sicily Ann was cook. She said she loved it, 
and Mrs. Kennard was too languid, the Dresden 
wife too lazy, to take the place away from her. 
After a breakfast, in which the fish of the night 
before participated pleasingly, flanked by coffee 
and bread and butter, the camp took up its bed 
and removed to the farther side of Koko Crater, 
where great black lava rocks run down in deep 
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eroded gullies to the sea and where the sea in 
smashing choruses of foam comes thunderously 
down upon the great black rocks. 

There, about midday, Sicily Ann, wandering 
ecstatically in search of purple sea-anemones, 
found herself separated from the rest of the camp- 
ers by a succession of grim, scarred walls, and came 
utterly without warning upon the silent fisherman 
of the night before, seated upon the rock, his line 
in his hands, the spray of the incoming waves 
leaping, baflSied, just below the soles of his swing- 
ing feet. 

"Morning," said Sicily Ann, a trifle timidly. 

The fisherman sprang to his feet and gave a 
tug at his battered old hat in token of salute, at 
which Sicily Ann's timidity departed. She is by 
nature, anyhow, as friendly as a puppy. 

**0h — oh!" she began, eagerly. "You're fish- 
ing, aren't you? Have you caught anything yet? 
Those were beauties you brought us last night." 

The lips beneath the little black mustache wi- 
dened in an appealing smile, but the shoulders in 
the old blue shirt rose helplessly. 

"I forgot," said Sicily Ann, "you don't under- 
stand." She shifted from one foot to the other, 
considering deeply, and added, regretfully: "I 
wish you did. I'd get you to let me fish some. It 
looks so exciting." 
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The silent fisherman grinned and shrugged again. 

''Me'' said Sicily Ann, loudly — "me like fish. 
S'pose you let me have line — one minute. I, too, 
much like. I no keep too long. Plenty careful. 
Maybe catch number one big fish — eh?" 

Her pidgin fell on stony soil. The fisherman 
continued to smile in a deprecatory silence. 

Sidly Ann was seized with an inspiration. She 
sat down upon the ledge of rock and dangled her 
feet into space. Between the fingers of her right 
hand she held an imaginary line and manipulated it 
with a degree of sportsman-like force proportion- 
ate only to the landing of a tarpon. She jerked it 
in with one gesture, she cast it out with another, 
with a third she pointed impressively to herself 
and lifted coaxing eyes to the silent fisherman. 
Who, upon the ledge behind her, stood suddenly 
stricken with tmcontroUable if silent mirth. Some- 
thing in his eyes, something in the set of his chin, 
something in the bltmtness of his nose held Sicily 
Ann's startled attention. 

"Jimmy!** she hissed, in a piercing whisper. 

The silent fisherman picked off his black mus- 
tache, wiped the moisture of pure enjojmaent from 
his upper lip, and replaced the adornment accu- 
rately. 

"Sicily Ann," he murmured, "you'll be the 
death of me yet." 
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*'Well, Jimmy!" said Sicily Ann. ItaKcs and 
capitals reproduce but vaguely her inflection. 

** Loveliest lark I ever had," said Jimmy Fox. 

"I'm ashamed of you," said Sicily Ann, severely. 

"Why didn't you ask me to your party, then?" 

Sicily Ann was silent in painful embarrassment. 

"Deception," said Jimmy Fox, "was thrust 
upon me. I used to be leading juvenile in the 
Paint and Powder Club in Roanoke — remember? 
Quite some Romeo, aren't I?" 

With an appalling suddeness he thrust the wet 
fishing-line into her hands and pointed her elab- 
orately to a seat on the ledge again. 

"Don't give me away," he implored in a whisper. 
"Word of honor? And don't look rotmd." 

"Word of honor," repeated Sicily Ann, obedi- 
ently, and sat where his finger pointed without 
a backward look. 

A moment later Kelly Legardeur hailed her, 
crossing the rocks with a light-footed sureness. 

"Thought you were lost," he said, gaily. "See 
you've got your last night's conquest in tow. 
Fishing?" 

Sicily Ann nodded, finding the situation too 
complicated for mere persiflage. 

"Ah-h!" said Kelly Legardeur, on a long breath 
of satisfaction. "This is luck." He sat down 
upon the ledge beside Sicily Ann, and the fisher- 
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man with a respectful grin pre-empted a place 
a little farther on. 

"Why did you run away from me a while ago?" 
asked Kelly Legardeur, suddenly. His tone in- 
ferred a certain amotmt of emotion. 

Sicily Ann wriggled. **I was — ^I was hungry," 
she answered, weakly. 

Kelly Legardeur laughed. His green-gray eyes 
lit with caressing triumph. 

"No, you weren't," he contradicted. "You're 
always running away from me, and you can't 
be always hungry. You were afraid. You knew 
what I was going to say to you. Didn't you, 
now?" 

"Something about — I forget," said Sicily Ann. 
She cast an agonized glance beneath her lashes 
at the blue-shirted figure beside thenL 

"Don't worry. He doesn't know English," 
Kelly Legardeur told her, catching the glance 
and divining its import. "For all he knows, we 
may be talking politics. Listen to me now — ^how 
long have I known you?" 

Sicily Ann cheered perceptibly. Here was safe 
grotmd. 

"Oh, about a month and a half," she asserted, 
blithely. "The first time was that day at Waikiki 
— my surfing party." 

"Have you known me long enough," asked 
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Kelly Legardeur, deliberately, **to know if you'd 
like to marry me?" 

A strangled "Oh, mercy!" escaped Sicily Ann's 
soft lips. Blushes consumed her pitifully. The 
silent fisherman htmched one shoulder and pulled 
his hat lower over his eyes. 

"He'll hear you," said Sicily Ann, beseechingly. 

"What's the difference? He can't tell what 
we're talking about, and I've got to know, Sicily 
Ann. I'm not the sort to be dangled — " 

"Oh, please hush!" she besought him. 

"I'm stark mad about you — " 

"Please!— please!" 

"Well, if I do, will you tell me?" he insisted. 

The silent fisherman stirred. He drew in his 
line. 

"I — I don't know/* stammered Sicily Ann, her 
cheeks burning. 

"You little, soft, sweet, flower thing!" said 
Kelly Legardeur, with an unexpected candor. 
"Couldn't you possibly—" 

"I — I don't know enough to m-marry a news- 
paper man," poor Sicily Ann interrupted. 

Kelly Legardeur smiled his lovable, quizzical 
smile. "Just so you don't know enough not to." 

When Sicily Ann merely twisted, in obvious 
misery, upon her ledge, he repeated softly : 

"Couldn't you possibly try?" 
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**I don't think — Yes — yes, I could /ry," echoed 
Sicily Ann, only half hearing her own words. 

The fisherman flung his baited line back into 
the water with a startling and vindictive swish. 

"I've got to go," cried Sicily Ann, scrambling 
to her feet. 

"But you'll try — ^you will try," said Kelly Le- 
gardeur, exultantly. He caught Sicily Ann's left 
hand and stood beside her. 

"No! no!" said Sicily Ann, a trifle wildly. 

"You will — you said you would." 

The silent fisherman's face burned angry crim- 
son beneath the brim of his battered hat. 

"I didn't know what I was saying." Sicily 
Ann was almost in tears. "I want to go back — 
please ! — please!'* 

"Of course you can go back," said Kelly Le- 
gardetu*, soothingly. He forbore to press what 
he considered his advantage. "You shall do any- 
thing on earth you want." His tone was pro- 
prietary to a degree, and just here the silent fish- 
erman upset his tin of bait rather violently. 

Sicily Ann dropped her line upon the ground 
and with a jerk of her head in the fisherman's 
direction made oS across the rocks» Kelly Le- 
gardeiu" following swiftly. 

The silent fisherman rose to his feet with a 
series of words which, if they were not silent, 
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might well have been, and departed in an oppo- 
site direction. He left both lines behind him upon 
the rocks. 

And the sim slipped peacefully lower in a 
heaven as brazen as the heart of Woman. 

When the nightly camp-fire was once more in 
ashes, Mrs. Blotmt, beneath the confidential warmth 
of a Scotch-plaid rug and tmder the sleepless vigil- 
ance of the stars, took Sicily Ann to task. 

''Yoiu* silent fisherman," she said, sweetly — 
**of course you know who he is, Sicily Ann?" 

"H'm-m?" said Sicily Ann. 

**He saw Chester to-day and told him the whole 
thing," said Mrs. Blotmt. **He's staying over 
the week-end in a shack on the beach down there, 
with some other men, fishing, and he thought it 
would be a lark to rig out as a fisherman and fool 
us. A man's sense of humor is certainly funny. 
Chester simply roared when he told me." She 
sniflFed, delicately but unmistakably. **The thing 
is, who told Mr. Fox we'd be here?" 

"H'm-m?" said Sicily Ann again, this time a 
trifle nervous. 

"You heard me perfectly well, Sicily Ann," 
said the Dresden wife, sternly. 

'*I think," said Sicily Ann, in a weak little 
voice, "perhaps / did." 

"Perhaps?" 
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*'I think — perhaps y'' said Sidly Ann. 

She cuddled her cheek upon her hand,' smiling 
doubtfully to herself in the dark; and when she 
presently fell asleep her look, if the world could 
have seen it, had all the innocence of Raphael's 
smallest cherub. 
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UPON the heels of the Koko Head party ap- 
peared the bug-hunter. 

The bug-hunter was, however, only Sicily Ann's 
naive and graphic name for him. OfiBdally he 
was known as "Our Mr. Grayling, entomologist " ; 
his sponsors in baptism had imkindly trammeled 
him with Archibald Cecil; and his mother called 
him Archie. There you have the man, more or 
less. 

He was British — ^he would not for the combined 
wealth of Golconda and Ind have been anything 
else — ^and, like all tmattached British males over 
twenty, he fondly conceived that each unattached 
female desired to marry him. To thwart which 
dark designs he made himself impervious with 
skepticism. He wore distrust like a coat of mail 
beneath the inmiactdate bosom of his shirt. When 
a lady asked him to tea two weeks in succession 
his thin, fine nostrils sniffed the air for danger, 
and even with married women he kept a wary 
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eye upon the husbands, so as to have rescue with- 
in call, if necessary. When the husbands departed 
he made his adieux to the wives. 

**No, you don't!" was his invincible attitude 
to anything in petticoats from the wife of the 
oldest bishop to the baby on the comer who in- 
nocently coquetted with him from her go-cart. 

How Sicily Ann got past this armor-plate of 
apprehension does not explain itself. She met 
Mr. Grayling first at a tennis-tea where he dis- 
tinguished himself pleasingly; and that a week 
later he called upon her may be taken as grati- 
fying proof of Sicily Ann's quite evident harm- 
lessness. 

**I hope you don't mind my coming so soon," 
Mr. Grayling apologized upon the occasion of 
that first visit. 

Sicily Ann repressed a stare, remembering her 
manners. Accustomed to the delicious impul- 
siveness of the Virginia suitor, and more recently 
to the straight-away invasions of the service, sh^ 
did not find a week incredibly rash. 

She murmiu'ed hospitably that she was awfully 
glad to see him, and put the tip of her littlest 
finger in her mouth to occupy the ensuing pause. 

Mr. Grayling, not wishing to arouse false hopes, 
however, explained that he was shockingly busy 
and might not have another free evening for weeks. 
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"It must be awfully hard work, being a scien- 
tist," said Sicily Ann, sympathetically. 

She sat in the swinging-seat on the vine-shel- 
tered lanai of her sister's small green btmgalow, 
and her white frock and the vine shadows and 
the excessively pallid moonlight made rather a 
picture of her, observing which Mr. Grayling 
mentally admonished himself to mind his eye. 

"You're an etjntnol — an entom — You himt for 
bugs, don't you?" asked Sicily Ann, frankly tm- 
able to rise to the higher brow of the situa- 
tion, but with such an adorable depth of interest 
that Mr. Grayling, magnanimously forgiving the 
ghastly inaccuracy of her phrase, enlightened her 
graciously and at some length as to fruit-flies, 
cane-borers, Japanese beetles, aphids, and all, 
or at least a goodly part of the insect ills which 
vegetable flesh is heir to. 

Later — a, week later, to be exact — ^which was 
sooner than he had meant to repeat his call, but 
not so soon as he had wanted to — Mr. Grayling 
abandoned the safe grotmd of entomological re- 
search for the quagmire of personalities. 

He told Sicily Ann that she reminded him of 
his favorite ant, and took her to hear a noted 
barytone, who hapi)ened to be passing through 
Honolulu on his way to Australia, sing "Danny 
Deever" and "The Two Grenadiers." 
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Sicily Ann shivered and turned pale over 
** Danny Deever," but with the trumpet-notes 
of the "Marseillaise" in the last of the ''Two 
Grenadiers" she shed tmaccountably and reluc- 
tantly two large glistening tears. 

*' Music," admitted Sicily Ann, on the way home, 
"always makes a silly of me. I'm sorry. Is my 
nose pink now?" 

"Slightly," said Mr. Grayling, with stem ver- 
acity. He watched with some disapproval while 
Sicily Ann surreptitiously powdered her offending 
feature. 

"American women," said Mr. Grayling, less 
in anger than regret, "use a great deal more pow- 
der than Englishwomen." 

"I do so hate to be shiny," Sicily Ann defended, 
meekly. 

"American women," said Mr. Grayling, again — 
and the tone of his voice suggested dimly some 
correlation between American women and the 
poor benighted Hindu — "are rather different, in 
every way, from Englishwomen." 

"Oh, how? Do tell me about it," said Sicily 
Ann. 

"More exacting." 
You mean — spoiled?" 

Ruined," said Mr. Grayling, in grim sorrow 
— "absolutely ruined — ^hopelessly warped by in- 
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diligence. Your American woman takes the earth 
for her footstool; she looks on man merely as a 
provider of amusements; she lifts her finger, and 
he runs to get the moon for her — " 

They had come once more to Mrs. Blount's 
lanai, where the vine-leaves cast heart-shaped 
shadows on the floor and the cushions of the swing- 
ing-seat invited mutely. 

Through the open doorway of the living-room 
light streamed warmly ; and Mrs. Blount's small, 
soft, black kitten, lying in one of the windows, 
rose at the noise of footsteps and stretched its 
little back, purring loudly. Sicily Ann picked up 
the kitten and snuggled it against her cheek. She 
sat down at one end of the swinging-seat and mo- 
tioned Mr. Grayling timidly to the other. 

"It's only ten," she said. "Don't go yet a 
minute. I'm awfully interested. About the Eng- 
lishwomen, now. Of cotirse I'd heard that their 
husbands were horrid to them, but I didn't think 
it could be true." 

"Horrid!" said Mr. Grayling. "Absurd!" He 
swallowed something very like a snort. "It is 
quite true that an Englishman doesn't think it 
necessary to send roses at fifteen dollars a dozen 
and sweets in five-pound boxes to any girl he hap- 
pens to be attracted by. The English girl doesn't 
expect it; the American girl demands it." 
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*'0h, not demands r 

''Demands." 

"Oh fwr said Sicily Ann. "They don't have 
to; they just do it to be nice. They like to send 
us things." 

"And if they don't send you things — if they 
merely come to see you and sit and talk to you 
— you call them fireside companions," said Mr. 
Grayling, with more than a trace of bitterness. 

Sicily Ann blushed. The term was familiar. 
"Well, what does an Englishman do to be nice to 
a girl he's going to see?" 

"His attention is supposed to be enough." 

"Oh! And if he should send her candy?" 

"She'd think he wanted to marry her." 

"Mercy!" said Sicily Ann. "I'm glad I don't 
have to marry all the men who — " 

"Pardon?" 

"How funny!" said Sicily Ann, discreetly. 

"Your American men," Mr. Grayling accused, 
"have by their absiu'd prodigality in this matter 
made it next to impossible for an Englishman to 
find favor with an American giri." 

"But if you don't like us, anyhow — " 

"I think the American girl might be charming, 
once brought to a proper realization of her posi- 
tion, but your men have made it impossible for 
us to compete. Why, I glanced through a book 
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the other day," said Mr. Grayling, "one of these 
silly new novels which I found lying on the table 
at my lodgings, and I estimated roughly that, 
supposing the story to be true, it cost the man 
in the book just foiu* thousand dollars to become 
engaged to the girl." 

"How much did he have?" inquired Sicily Ann, 
with interest. Then, observing the look of frozen 
horror upon her companion's featiu-es, she added, 
hastily: "I know what you mean — ^it's like tips 
abroad. We go over and tip so scandalously much, 
it doesn't do any good at all for you to come along 
behind us and offer the innkeeper a shilling — 
Jimmy says." 

"Something of the sort," Mr. Grayling accepted, 
unsmiling. " It is not exactly the same, however. * ' 

He rose and said good night shortly afterward ; 
and Sicily Ann, cuddling the black kitten against 
her pink left cheek, watched him go, smiling a 
little doubtfully to herself. 

"You don't suppose, Kath'rine," she inquired, 
painstakingly, of Mrs. Blount, before going to bed, 
"that he meant anything by taking me to hear 
Bispham — ^h'm-m ?' ' 

Mrs. Blount demolished the empty top layer 
of a box of chocolates and swept the second layer 
thus revealed with a glance of penetrating dis- 
appointment. 
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"What could he mean? Don't be a goose! 
I wish your friend Jimmy wotild send you Alle- 
gretti's for a change." 

''I'll tell him. But truly, Kitty, Englishmen 
are so funny. You know." 

"Even an Englishman," said Mrs. Blotmt, 
blithely, "would hardly select a song recital as 
a declaration of affection. No, Sicily Ann. Be 
easy, dudde — " 

"That's all very well for you," said Sidly Ann, 
gloomily. "I'm sort of nervous about him, just 
the same." 

Mr. Blount, when the news of Sidly Ann's 
nerves was communicated to him next morning 
at the breakfast-table, jeered excruciatingly. "For 
a girl to get the notion that she's irresistible," he 
said, solenmly, "is the final straw." 

"I'm not," said Sicily Ann, aggrievedly. She 
wore one of the Dresden wife's breakfast-caps low 
over her sleepy eyes and looked at the moment 
uncommonly like a dignified canary. "I'm not — 
and you're awfully mean, Chester. You never 
heard him talk. Aren't there any more hot cakes?" 
Yes, piggins," said Mrs. Blount, soothingly. 
Lots of 'em. Let her alone, Chester, do! And 
run along." 

Mr. Blotmt kissed his wife, tweaked Sicily Ann's 
left ear, and departed, prophesying darkly. 
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Mrs. Blount, skimming the i)aper with a languid 
eye, added insult to injury. 

*'You know, Sicily Ann, all men say more than 
they mean. You mustn't take any of them too 
seriously. • They don't like it, and if you once get 
the reputation of believing what's only meant for 
a pretty speech, why, you're done for, that's all. 
You'll sit by the wall the rest of your days — 
which Allah forbid!" 

"All right!" said Sicily Ann. "All right!" She 
pushed back her chair and stalked gloomily out 
of the room. 

Ten minutes later she forgot the entire dis- 
cussion in a romp with Toya-San, the almond- 
eyed infant of Taka, the washerwoman. 

Later that month, however, Sicily Ann reverted 
with a certain amotmt of difiSdence to the innocent 
object of Mrs. Blotmt's philosophy. 

"Mr. Grayling," she announced, one night at 
dinner, "wants to show me a plantation, if you- 
all don't mind." 

"Why should we?" inquired her brother-in-law, 
sweetly. "I've never heard that plantations cor- 
rupted the young. And who is Mr. Grayling?" 

"He's an etjnn — I forget the word," Sicily 
Ann explained, lucidly. "You know, Chester — ^he 
htmts bugs — on sugar-cane and things. I'll tell 
him I can go — ^h'm-m?" 
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*'Good hunting!" said Mr. Blount. 

*'You want to wear your high shoes," said his 
helpmate. 

So Sicily Ann went, and wore her high shoes in 
addition to a boyish suit of gray; and Mrs. Ken- 
nard and Payne chai)eroned the party, with a 
certain amount of reluctance on the part of each. 

Sicily Ann had never walked through a cane- 
field before, and she jtunped over ditches and 
slipped between rows with a certain small-boy 
agility which soon left Mrs. Kennard panting 
delicately and clutching her too-narrow skirt far 
in the rear. Payne had no skirt, but, being a gentle- 
man, he stayed with Mrs. Kennard and scowled 
horribly a good part of the time. 

** They'll come up with us," said Mr. Grayling, 
vaguely, "sooner or later. Meantime, if you'd 
like to see a leaf -hopper parasite — " 

He whipped from his pocket the tiny pocket- 
lens without which no real scientist crosses the 
street, and Sicily Ann carefully applied her right 
eye, screwing up her left one very hard as she did 
so. 

''0-oh!" she squealed, presently. "Isn't that 
the cunnin'est thing?" 

"It was discovered," said Mr. Grayling, proudly, 
"by a man who — " 

The afternoon passed warmly and greenly and 
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sweetly into the limbo of happy days. Sicily Ann, 
trudging through red dirt, cutting her hands on 
cane leaves, digging "borers" out of stalks with 
a penknife and examining them prof otmdly through 
the pocket-lens, enjoyed herself enormously. 

**If I weren't a girl," she said at last, with a de- 
licious little sigh, *'I'd be a sugar-man myself." 

**As it is, you wotild make a very good wife for 
any scientist," Mr. Grayling assured her, largely. 
*'You have a receptive mind." Then, fearing he 
had seemed too ardent, he added, hastily: ''I 
do not feel, however, that scientists should marry. 
Their work — " 

"I know," said Sicily Ann; "and they like to 
mess things up so, too, don't they?" 

"That is not exactly what I meant," said Mr. 
Grayling. 

He thought of the ascetic top drawer of his 
chiffonnier at home with a sense of almost Phari- 
saical virtue. 

Sicily Ann did not inquire what he meant. She 
trotted along between the cane-rows, singing hap- 
pily to herself. 

"Not but that marriage," said Mr. Grayling, 
offering upon the point of his penknife a large 
and pallid grub, "is in its way an excellent thing. 
This is the stage to which I referred a moment 
ago." 
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**You mean the worm-thing?" said Sicily Ann, 
innocently. "Isn't it fascinating? Of course mar- 
riage is awfully nice. Any man wants to get mar- 
ried, and most girls have to, because they don't 
know how to do anything else." 

* 'Aren't you rather modem in your views?" in- 
quired Mr. Grayling, with a touch of alarm. 

"Oh no!" said Sicily Ann, truthfully enough. 

"You regard it as a profession, then — matri- 
mony?" 

"I don't know what you mean," said Sicily 
Ann. "I thought a profession was being paid for 
what you did." 

"Well, there is pay in marriage, is there not?" 

"Oh, for the cook?" said Sicily Ann. 

Mr. Grayling scowled at his grub and threw 
it away. "Love," he said, reprovingly, "is sup- 
posed to outweigh all such sordid considera- 
tions." 

"Oh yes!" said Sicily Ann. "Of course, if you're 
in love — I suppose — " She smiled radiantly and 
her cheeks were pink with the heat, her eyes dark 
with the excitement of viewing grubs through a 
pocket-lens. 

"Love is different, I reckon," said Sicily Ann. 

"You believe, then, in love?" suggested Mr. 
Grayling. 

"Oh yesr said Sicily Ann. She add^ with ^ 
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touch of pride, "I believed in Santa Claus until 
I was twelve years old." 

Mrs. Kennard and Payne arriving at this junc- 
ture, the channels of conversation shifted, and the 
party motored home through the late afternoon 
beneath a sky of almost apriline azure. 

Sicily Ann received Mr. Grayling's good-bys 
with gentle equanimity, although he lingered over 
them somewhat longer than was usual with him 
and displayed an tmaccountable desire to remain. 

While she speeded the departing guest from 
the steps of the small green bungalow a mes- 
senger-boy rattled up on a bicycle and delivered 
himself of a long, narrow box from the cut end 
of which protruded long thorny stems — ^too long 
to be ignored. 

Sicily Ann signed for the box and guiltily ac- 
cepted it. 

Mr. Grayling's brow darkened perceptibly. 

**I — I reckon it's roses," murmured Sicily Ann. 

She could not, in the face of those insolent stems, 
have said it was anything else. 

*' Perhaps," Mr. Grayling offered, brightening, 
they are for yotu: sister?" 
No," said Sicily Ann, miserably, "it's the 
kind that Jimmy always sends." 

"Quite so," said Mr. Grayling. "You are fond 
of roses?" 
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"I love 'em," said Sicily Ann, weakly. 

"They are to me," said Mr. Grayling, "a sig- 
nificant flower — much too sacred for mere 
fooling." 

Then he did depart; and Sicily Ann, hugging 
her box of roses, went in to dinner. 

It was with a certain amount of surprise, there- 
fore, that Sicily Ann, upon opening a similar box 
delivered next day about noon, discovered Mr. 
Grayling's card reposing chastely upon a bed of 
pure white roses and cool, wet-splashed fern. 

Mrs. Blotmt, who assisted at the opening, was 
moved to laughter by Sicily Ann's small, startled 
face. 

"What's on the card?" she cried. "Read the 
card, goosie!" 

Sicily Ann read the card. 

"Don't mumble — out loud,!" commanded Mrs. 
Blount. 

" 'Will you wear these to-night?' " read Sicily 
Ann. "'Alba Rosa!'" 

"What?" asked the Dresden wife, curiously. 

"'Al-baRo-sa,'" repeated Sicily Ann. "What's 
that mean, Kath'rine? Some kind of a bug, do 
you s'pose?" 

"My Latin isn't strong enough to flirt in. 
We'll ask Chester," admitted Mrs. Blount. 
"What's to-night?" 
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' ' Don't you remember ? Mrs. Sanford's party — 
to hear Cisneros." 

"He isn't in the party." 

•'I know," grumbled Sidly Ann. "And I don't 



see — " 



"Still," said Mrs. Blount, "those white roses 
wouldn't be bad with your Uttle green frock, 
duckie." 

"Jimmy's going to send me some orchids," said 
Sicily Ann, rebelliously. 

Mrs. Blount wrinkled her nose in a way she 
has, convincingly scornful. 

"And orchids on you are just about as appro- 
priate as a lorgnette would be on a kitten. I'U 
wear your orchids for you. You take my advice, 
Sicily Ann, and appear in the roses. Lassing 
Payne has the eye of an artist. It won't be wasted 
on him." 

"Humph!" said Sicily Ann, but she said it dis- 
creetly low ; and that night when Cisneros, looking 
for all the world like a tiger burning bright, swept 
across the stage of the Honolulu Opera House, 
Sicily Ann, in the lower left-hand box, wore a 
handful of pearly white roses crushed against the 
girdle of her green-satin gown and sniflEed when- 
ever she looked down at them. 

About the middle of the program Mr. Grayling, 
who was seated in the center of the house and 
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wore in addition to his irreproachable evening 
clothes a look of extreme unrest, caught Sicily 
Ann's eye and signaled a tender smile. 

Jimmy Pox, who sat just behind Sicily Ann in 
the shadow of the box curtain, observed and 
grinned. 

"Who's the passionate pilgrim?" he inquired, 
gently. 

"H*m-m?" said Sicily Ann. It is what she 
always says when she prefers not to answer a 
question. 

Jimmy Fox elucidated relentlessly, **01d Eng- 
land — ^fourth row, center — ^with the eye-glasses." 

"Oh, thatr said SicUy Ann. "That's Mr. 
Grayling." 

"The bug-hunter?" 

Sicily Ann nodded. 

"Got on his roses?" asked Jimmy Pox. He 
added, when Sicily Ann merely looked startled: 
"He made a gesture at his waist-line when you 
looked at him. Crass, Sicily Ann, very crass!" 

Sicily Ann gave the white roses a vicious little 
tug. 

"Where are my orchids?" said Jimmy Pox. 

"I — I lent them to Kath'rine," muttered Sicily 
Ann. "I wanted to wear them myself — I did so, 
Jimmy — ^but Kath'rine said white roses suited my 
style better." 
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"You never knew you had a style untH you 
came out here." Jimmy Fox twisted his pro- 
gram savagely between strong sunburnt fingers. 
"They're trying to spoil you, the whole lot of 
'em." He added, suddenly, "When are you going 
home, Sicily Ann?" 

Sicily Ann looked up at him quickly. Her eyes 
misted. She said nothing at all. 

"Don't you want to go home?" asked Jimmy 
Fox. His own eyes were deep and warm. * * Listen 
to me, Sicily Ann. Don't you want to go home, 
and let me build you a house on the hill by the 
beech wood? It's almost time for the rhododen- 
drons now— and the daisies. You don't want to 
miss the daisies — " 

Somebody 'U hear you," murmured Sicily Ann. 
'And that," said Jimmy Fox, grimly, "is just 
the sort of thing you would never have thought 
of saying before you came out here." 

He sat back in his chair with a jerk, and Cis- 
neros, who had thrown a lei of flesh-colored carna- 
tions across her magnificent shoulder and looked 
more than ever like a tiger woman, began to sing 
the "Habanera." 

Sicily Ann did not enjoy the evening. She did 
not enjoy the night, when the evening was over, 
by reason of the fact that she lay awake for some 
time, remembering just where the rhododendrons 
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would be apt to open first. She did not enjoy the 
next morning — ^f ew of us do — ^but the afternoon of 
the d^y which followed the party Sicily Ann en- 
joyed least of aU. 

For it was in the afternoon that Mr. Blount, 
coming home from his daily grind, took Sicily 
Ann by one arm, his wife by the other, and, seat- 
ing them either side of him upon the lanai swing, 
regarded them coldly in turn. 

**Now," he said, judicially, "let's get to the 
bottom of this. Who is this Grayling, and what 
the devil does he mean, Sicily Ann — " 

Sicily Ann and his wife made loud and simul- 
taneous interrruption. 

•'Chester Bloimt!" said the wife. 

Sicily Ann only gasped. 

*' — ^by coming to me," Mr. Blount proceeded, 
firmly, **and asking permission — " 

"Not really r* observed the wife in a stricken 
whisper. 

*' — ^permission," pursued Mr. Blount, with ruth- 
less aloofness, "to pay his addresses — I think 
that was the way he put it — to my sister — ^to my 
wife's sister, that is. In brief, to you, Sicily Ann. 
Eh? Next time I'm up against a thing like that 
I'd like a little warning beforehand. By Jove!" 
Mr. Blotmt declared, warming to his subject, "I 
thought the man was an ordinary caller, y' know. 
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I gave him a chair, offered him a cigarette, and 
right off the bat he begins about Sicily Ann. I 
felt like a perfect fool. I told him, 'Look here, 
you know, we don't do things this way in the 
States. Get the yoimg lady's point of view, then 
come back to me, and we'll talk business.'" 

Mrs. Blotmt recovered her breath with a sigh. 
**Well," she said, frankly, "you do seem to have 
risen to the occasion, dudde. That finished him, 
of course?" 

"Chiefly not," returned the head of the house 
of Blount, severely. "He came back at me to the 
effect that he had every reason to believe (don't 
sit there with your mouth open, Sicily Ann) that 
his attentions were not unwelcome to Miss Am- 
bler." 

Mr. Blotmt, having waited until the whites of 
his listener's eyes were clearly visible, fired his 
last shot with crushing effect and subsided into 
silence. 

* * Well, Sicily Ann F ' said the Dresden wife, slowly. 

The color departed from Sicily Ann's soft cheeks 
in an alarming haste. "I told you so," she wailed, 
bitterly. "Kath'rine, I told you so!" And she 
btirst into tears. 

In an instant Katharine thrust her husband 
out of the way and cuddled Sicily Ann's brown 
head upon her shoulder. 
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"There! there! the-re!" she crooned. ''Don't 
you cry, baby lamb ! It's not yotir fault. I won't 
let Chester scold you." 

"I wasn't scolding anybody," protested Mr. 
Blount, aggrievedly. '*If she wants the chap 
she shall have him. He looks decent enough to 
me." 

"I don't want him," sobbed Sicily Ann. "Kath'- 
line, you know I don't want him. You know I told 
you he meant something with his li'l old concerts 
and his li'l old roses — ^you know I did, Kath'rine." 

"I know you did, dudde," said Katharine, 
soothingly. ** Don't cry, now; don't cry!" 

Sicily Ann's tears stopped with a wrench. She 
sat up and dried her eyes, but her imder-lip quiv- 
ered threateningly. 

''You made me wear his old r-roses," she stam- 
mered. ' ' You see, now ? I kept telling you. And 
Chester only laughed at me. You know you did, 
Chester." 

"Well, suffering Caesar!" said the astoimded 
Chester. "You can marry him if you want to." 

"I don't! I don'tr cried Sidly Ann, wildly. 
Her eyes brimmed over again. 

"Or you needn't, if you don't want to," Mr. 
Blotmt finished, hastily. "Don't howl, Sicily 
Ann — ^for pity's sake don't howl!" 

Sicily Ann dried her tears once more. "Well, 
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you can just tell him/' she said, with gloomy satis- 
faction. 

"Tell him yourself," objected Mr. Blount, 
hotly. ' ' Any nice girl does her own turning down. 
What d'ye think I am?" 

''A goose," said his wife, promptly — "an awful 
goose, or you'd never have gotten us into this 
scrape. You'd have refused your permission." 

"I tell you," said Mr. Bloimt, with a righteous 
amount of rage, "he said she'd given him every 
reason to believe — Oh, don't cry, Sicily Ann! 
Call off the tears, there's a good girl. My mis- 
take!" 

A three-cornered silence ensued, at the end of 
which Mrs. Bloimt bit her pretty lip and lifted 
her eyebrows. "You don't want to marry him, 
I suppose, Sicily Ann?" 

"I don't want to marry anybody," said Sicily 
Ann, gulpingly — "unless, maybe — " 

"Very well," her sister interrupted, hurriedly. 
"He's got to be told, and somebody's got to tell 
him. I'm out of the question." 

"I don't see why," Mr. Blount objected, gener- 
ously. 

"He didn't ask tw," said Mrs. Bloimt. She 
continued with a certain amount of haste, "Now, 
Sicily Ann — " 

Sicily Ann twisted her limp little handkerchief. 
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*'I could tell him — don't you think? — I could teU 
him I was engaged — engaged to some one else 
— couldn't I? I could tell him I was engaged to 
Jimmy Fox. Jimmy wouldn't mind." 

She looked from one to the other, brightening 
deliciously. 

''Maybe Jimmy wouldn't mind," said Mrs. 
Blount, coldly, **but I've a perfectly good idea, 
Sicily Ann, that mother would. Sorry, Chester, 
but I'm afraid it's up to you, duckie; you posi- 
tively have to." 

Mr. Blount's reply rose almost to a roar. "I 
positively do not — " he began ; then the telephone- 
bell rang whirringly inside the house. 

''There he is now," said Mr. Blotmt, in an ap- 
pealing whisper. "He wants to see Sicily Ann; 
he said he'd 'phone; he wants to come out for 
tea—" 

"No! no! no! no!" said Sicily Ann, desper- 
ately. "I won't see him. Please, Kath'rine! 
Please, dear Kath'rine!" 

Mr. Bloimt, turning to his wife, met granite in 
her glance. "You answer it, Chester." 

"Oh, very weU!" said Chester, furiously, and 
strode into the house, whence, after a moment, his 
voice issued, frantically bland : 

"Grayling? Oh yes! How are you? How are 
you? , . , No; she's going out — she's gone — ^yes, 
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matter of fact, she's gone. Awfully sorry. Too 
bad. Like to have seen you. I say, Mr. Grayling 
— ^about that little matter — the proposition, you 
know — speaking of it to-day. Well — I'm afraid 
there's been a mistake somewhere — misapprehen- 
sion, you know. . . . What's that? ... I say 
I'm afraid — a, misimderstanding, don't you know. 
Too bad — ^will happen. . . . No — no — ^no good at 
all. Wouldn't think of it, if I were you. Matter 
of fact, she's out. Most unfortunate. Wouldn't 
have had it happen for the — Good-by. 

**He rang me oflf," said Mr. Bloimt, dazedly, ap- 
pearing once more in the doorway. 

*'Not really?" murmured his wife. She wiped 
her eyes and drew a long, ecstatic breath. Her 
voice trembled a little. 

Sicily Ann, with somewhat the effect of a lily 
reviving after a heavy storm, giggled hysterically. 
"What do you suppose," she quavered, *'he's 
going to think of American girls after this?" 
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THE ADVENTURE OP THE TUNNEL 

UPON a morning not too fair, and full of 
shadows as a Hawaiian morning decently 
may be, Sicily Ann, on the back of a large gray 
mule, rode slowly up the Waipahu Ditch trail. 
It would be straining veracity to say she rode 
alone. Before her, also upon the back of the large 
gray mule, rode Lassing Payne, the Beautiful 
Soldier ; and behind her, also upon the back of the 
large gray mule, rode Peter Piikea, a small Ha- 
waiian child of tmcertain lineage. Mr. Payne 
held the reins and occasionally touched the large 
gray mule with his heels. Sicily Ann, informally 
radiant in a white sweater, a short skirt, and her 
high tan boots, held Mr. Payne about the waist 
and htunmed like a bee in Jtme. Peter Piikea held 
nobody, but stayed on by force of gravity and a 
merciful dispensation of Providence. 

A little in the rear rode Mrs. Bloimt and her 
husband on the gray mule's yoke-mate, and pleas- 
ingly alongside cantered Jimmy Fox upon the 
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only horse in the party. Certain pasteboard 
boxes fastened to the neck of the second gray mule 
conveyed a light repast against the middle of 
the day. 

To a casual observer the party might well have 
suggested pioneers faring bravely forth into the 
simless chill of the morning in search of f oimtains 
of youth or gold-mines, but the only casual ob- 
server was a m3niah-bird, the magpie of the islands, 
tilting recklessly upon a spray of cassia, and be- 
yond one raucous squawk he failed of comment. 

"It feels," said Sicily Ann— "it feds Uke 
Grimm's fairy tales." 

Mr. Payne looked where she pointed and 
nodded. "Some view," he agreed — "some view!" 

" It looks," said Sicily Ann, " like something in 
a theater." 

"Lee-lee mo slow!" remarked Peter Piikea, 
loudly, because the gray mule, in courteous re- 
sponse to an inadvertent thrust from Mr. Payne's 
left heel, had quickened into a racking trot. 

Sicily Ann giggled. Mr. Payne sawed on the 
reins, and the gray mule walked sedately. Person- 
ally he had no desire to do anything else, being 
fat and full of years. 

"Now look!" said Sicfly Ann. "Please look!" 

Mr. Payne looked. He rode upon the shoulder 
of a mountain, and upon his right hand the road 
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fell away sharply, sloping to a valley some hundred 
feet below. Beyond the valley, rising stilly, were 
other mountains, green as spring and tapestried 
with kukui-trees. 

"It's like a back -drop for *Ben-Hur,' said 
Payne, suddenly. * ' Olive-trees — ^that's what those 
kukui's look like. Eh?" 

"The leaves ttun wrong side out, all silver, 
when the wind blows," said Sicily Ann, excitedly. 

"Beastly decorative, all right," admitted Pajme. 

"And the motmtains sweep along against the 
sky. It makes you feel so sma-all! H'm-m-m?" 
said Sicily Ann. 

"That's because you are so sma-aUI — 
h*m-m?" mocked Payne, caressingly. 

"It makes you think of, 'I will lift up mine eyes 
to the hills* — you know," said Sicily Ann. "And 
the shadows — like gray chiflEon — ^h*m-m? Sort 
of a mist, isn't it?" 

"Bimeby pretty soon rain," Peter Piikea con- 
tributed, pessimistically. 

"All right, Peter; don't be a crfepe-hanger," 
said Payne, kindly. He added, over his shoulder, 
to Sicily Ann: "Cold? Want a coat?" 

"I never was warmer," said Sicily Ann, "in 
my whole life long." She dug in the right-hand 
pocket of her white sweater and produced a 
lumpy Uttle package. 
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*'Fudge," she explained, "with walnuts in it. 
Want some?" 

* ' Stare, ' ' said Payne. A tender idea came to him. 
*'Peed it to me. I can't let go the reins." 

Peter Piikea cackled unexpectedly. **No pili- 
kia; mule too much old." 

"Look here, my little brown brother — " began 
Pajme, grimly; but Sicily Ann, reaching adroitly 
up tmder his arm, stopped his mouth with candy. 

"It's good," she explained. "I made it my- 
self." 

Payne muttered his thanks between agreeable 
crunchings. "Some little cook, aren't you?" he 
said, adoringly. 

Sicily Ann slii>ped a piece of candy into Peter 
Piikea's extended paw and answered modestly, 
"Some!" 

The trail ran higher along the mountainside 
and presently dipped into the gloom of a forest of 
kukui-trees. No stm struck through the fretwork 
of silver and green, and the grotmd was lush with 
decaying vegetation. 

"Straight ahead on the trail," called Jimmy 
Pox, riding up until his horse's nose touched the 
gray mule's flank. "Dan says you can't miss it. 
And mind your eye in some of the curves. This 
stuff under-foot is doggoned slippery." 

"Where is Dan Piikea, and what did he do with 
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the wagon?" demanded Sicily Ann, with interest. 
"Want some candy, Jimmy?" 

Jinmiy Fox took two pieces and bit into one of 
them thoughtfully. ''Still walking — back of Mr. 
Blount and your sister. He says the wagon '11 
be all right. Left it at the foot of the trail. Good 
stimt, using the mules this way. Dan and the 
Jap haven't even sat down to rest yet, but you 
girls could never walk it in a year." 

'My old man plenty smart," said Peter Piikea, 
proudly; "all same me." 

"You? You bear-cat!" said Jinmiy Pox with a 
grin. "Suppose you ride with me for a while. 
Miss Ambler's getting tired of you." 

He switched the delighted Peter with one move- 
ment from behind Sicily Ann to a place behind 
himself. 

"His father says if he's any trouble to us he can 
walk." 

"Oh no, don't make him walk!" begged Sicily 
Ann. 

"More better ride," said Peter Piikea, firmly. 

So Jinmiy Fox dropped back, laughing, with 
Peter Piikea behind him, and Payne and Sicily 
Ann went forward upon the back of the large gray 
mule into a world of hushed green dampness and 
smothering shadows and silver-leafed branches 
that groped like hands. 
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At a little distance behind Sicily Ann and Payne 
— a little distance, but enough — rode Mr. and 
Mrs. Blount, conjugally silent except at intervals. 

At a little distance, a very little distance, be- 
hind the Blounts rode presently Jimmy Fox and 
Peter Piikea, and behind them walked Dan, the 
father of Peter, and Nakagawa, the Jap. 

* * We look like pilgrims, ' * said Sicily Ann. ' * Let's 
sing something moiuiiful. Do you know 'When 
Pharaoh wuz in Egyp's Lan' *?*' 

But Payne preferred not to sing. "I've got 
something to tell you," he said; and even Sicily 
Ann, who kept a doll under her bed in a tnmk with 
her love letters, knew what that meant. 

'*0-o-oh, please!" she said; but Payne told her, 
just the same. 

With his beautiful gold-flecked eyes narrowed 
intently, and his beautiful adamant chin jutting 
irrevocably, he told her; and when he had done, 
badly enough for a scarred veteran of Eros, 
Sicily Ann drew a long breath and wriggled. No 
one on earth but Sicily Ann would have wriggled 
at such a time. 

**Do I have to answer you now?*' she asked, in 
a voice both small and shaky. 

''Yes," said Payne, "you do." 

He thrust a swinging end of yellow-flowered 
creeper away from his mule's head as if it had 
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been the arms of Delilah and he more stem than 
Samson. 

"Well, it's awf' ly hard," said Sicily Ann, meekly 
protesting, "to refuse anybody with yotar arms 
aroimd their waist." 

Payne looked startled. He glanced down at 
Sicily Ann's small paddies trustfully clutching 
the belt of his Norfolk jacket, and up at the silvery 
kukuis. He seemed almost embarrassed. 

"Then take *em away," he pronoimced at last, 
with a frightful strength of renimciation evident 
in every feature. 

But Sicily Ann shook her head. Payne almost 
felt her blushes. 

"I can't," she said, patheticaUy. "I'U fall off 
if I do." 

"Then answer me, anyhow," he insisted. 

"I can't," said Sicily Ann, again. "I could say 
yes, this way; but how could I say no?" 

"You don't want to say no, do you?" inquired 
Payne, in real alarm. His beautiful eyes deepened. 

"I have to think," said Sicily Ann, uneasily. 

"Well, think!" commanded Payne. 

"You mustn't hurry me," said Sicily Ann. She 
added, reproachfully, "You know I'm not clever." 

Payne gnawed his under-lip fiercely, quite in 
character. "But — good heavens — " he began. 

"And, besides," said Sicily Ann, stubbornly, "it 
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seems sort of improper to think — ^like this. It 
does so." 

The matter perforce rested. 

''You'll answer me some time to-day, anyhow?" 
insisted Payne. Matron and maid in giddier cir- 
cles than Sicily Ann had ever flown would have 
stared to hear the ardor in his drawl. 

'*I — I promise you Til iry,'^ said Sicily Ann, 
prudently, and took another piece of candy with 
a sigh. 

Life is sometimes hard for simple souls. 

Before the gray mule's way the kukui forest 
thinned and lightened. The road ran clearer, and, 
above, patches of unobstructed sky showed where 
the rain-douds hung. With every step the air 
grew danker and more chill. Lichens dimg to the 
tree-trunks and moss carpeted the stones at the 
side of the path. 

**It must rain up here every day of the world, 
I reckon," offered Sicily Ann, thoughtfully. 

Payne nodded and said nothing. 

The gray mule proceeded, likewise in silence. 

After about fifteen minutes more the road curved 
suddenly past a clump of ginger-flowers, yellow as 
cream and heavilv sweet, and came to an open 
dearing. 

The Waipahu Ditch, which looks even as other 
ditches, but bears in its bosom across the moun- 
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tains the ivater which makes possible the green- 
ness of many acres of sugar-cane — the Waipahu 
Ditch, then, ran stately along at the left of this 
clearing, turned, passed beneath a senile little 
bridge, and dove into a large, dark, dripping 
mountain by way of a somewhat forbidding tun- 
nel. 

Just before the ditch entered the mountain, 
however, it passed a hut within which, snugly as 
a moth within its chrysalis, dwelt the keeper of 
the ditch, his wife, and Kiki, his baby. 

It was a small, dark hut, and its eaves dripped 
tears. In that cup of a clearing it sat like an acorn 
in the fearsome pocket of a giant. Sicily Ann 
shivered when she saw it. 

' ' 0-o-oh ! Isn't this the darkest, scariest place ?* * 
she cried. **You don't suppose anybody lives 
there?" 

"Look," said Payne, and reined in the mule 
beside a second clump of ginger-flowers. 

In the doorway of the hut stood the wife of the 
keeper of the ditch, and on her back hung the 
baby, both smiling politely. 

"It's a Japanese baby!" said Sicily Ann. "Let 
me down!" 

She slipped from the gray mule's back with a 
bounce. 

The gray mule's yoke-mate arriving at this 
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juncture with Mr. Blount and his wife, the one 
horse of the party arriving with Jimmy Fox and 
Peter Piikea, and Dan, the father of Peter, and 
Nakagawa, the Jap, arriving on foot, found 
Sicily Ann already in possession of the facts of 
the case. 

**This is Cio," she informed them, casually; 
"her husband, Mitimura, stays here by the ditch, 
only he's gone off up in the mountain now after 
wild pig, with other men and dogs ; and the baby's 
name is Kiki." 

"Really, Sicily Ann!" said Mrs. Blount, amaz- 
edly. 

"She hasn't been talking to the woman five 
minutes," put in Payne, proudly. 

He had arrived at that stage where a man re- 
fers to the object of his affections as merely "she'* 
and trusts the world at large to know whom he is 
talking about. Nakagawa, the Jap, hissing with 
courtesy, emitted a broadside of staccato ques- 
tioning. The woman Cio replied in kind, and 
Kiki, the baby, grinned his wide, toothless grin. 

"Her husband go after pig — wild pig," Naka- 
gawa explained. "Pretty soon come back, I sink. 
She speak maybe you like tea for drink; she fix 
for you." 

"Oh, teal" cried Mrs. Blount, with a delighted 
gasp. 
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The Japanese woman smiled with a glimmer 
of white teeth in a small, brown face, and shifted 
Kiki, the baby, to a more comfortable position 
upon her back, where he gurgled and squealed 
his approval. 

"Too much rain — ^very cold — " she said, hesi- 
tatingly. "I sink tea very good." 

**Too good!" Sicily Ann agreed, ardently. 

There was a clatter of feet at the mouth of the 
tunnel, a dog's shrill yelp, and the sound of voices. 

Out of the shadowy opening in the moimtain- 
side three men emerged in the midst of a rabble 
of dogs. The foremost man bore a gory head, the 
others a carcass suspended from two sticks. 

"Wild pig! Will you look at that?" said Mr. 
Blount with interest. 

The hunters approached, grinning and spat- 
tered with blood. 

"Good htmting!" said Mr. Blount, cheerftilly. 

"They came out of the motmtain!" cried Sicily 
Ann, wide-eyed. 

"Tunnel," explained Payne, briefly. "This 
ditch we've been following all morning goes 
through the mountain here." 

"But they walked out, Mr. Payne," objected 
Sicily Ann's sister, curiously. 

"Can do," said Mr. Blount. He spoke to the 
smallest htmtsman in Japanese. "He says there 
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was no water in the tunnel, and it saved 'em ten 
miles over the moimtain." 

"I want to go through it," said Sicily Ann, 
suddenly. 

"Sure you do," her brother-in-law commented, 
with feeling, "or anything else that you can't." 

"Sicily Ann!" said Mrs. Bloimt, severely. 

Jimmy Fox smiled. 

"I want to go through it," said Sicily Ann, 
again, rather more determined if anything than 
before. The gentlest natures have these streaks 
at times. 

"You must be crazy, Sicily Ann," said Mrs. 
Bloimt. "You'd get your feet wet, horribly." 

"I've got on my high boots, Kittie," said Sicily 
Ann. 

"I'll take her through," said Payne, "if she 
wants to go." He added, defensively, "These 
fellows say there's nothing dangerous about it." 

"If there's no danger, I might go myself. Sicily 
Ann can't trail all over and under these moun- 
tains entirely unchaperoned," returned Mrs. 
Blount, with spirit. 

Her husband groaned deeply. 

"I'll get a lantern from these men," Payne 
suggested, and turned away to do it. 

In which interval Jimmy Fox, silent imtil then, 
approached Sicily Ann. 
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**I wouldn't, if I were you," he said, quietly. 

''Well, Jimmy, I want to," said Sicily Ann; 
**and why not?" She screwed up her face like a 
little girl, but her voice had a guilty note. 

**Sure to be wet underfoot; you'll get a rotten 
cold," said Jimmy Fox. "The thing's half a mile 
long, you know." 

"I've never been through a tunnel, and I want 
to go," said Sicily Ann. 

"Don't be a little goose," said Jimmy Fox, 
coolly. 

"Nobody thinks I'm a goose but you," Sicily 
Ann defended, wannly. "It's just because you 
know me so well — " She stopped angrily as 
Jimmy Fox chuckled, and at that tmfortimate 
moment Payne came back with the lantern show- 
ing a sick yellow flame against the grayness of the 
air. 

"Coming?" demanded Payne. 

"Don't be a hard-headed little goose, Sicily 
Ann," said Jimmy Fox, again. 

At which Sicily Ann turned to Payne with a 
reckless little giggle. 

"All right," she nodded. 

The Beautiful Soldier, who had been glowering 
at Jimmy Fox, assumed a more pleasing expression. 

"Your sister's waiting over here," he said, and 
hurried Sicily Ann away. 
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Jimmy Fox, with a word between his teeth 
which was not a quotation from Emerson, turned 
up the bottom of his trousers, fastened the topmost 
button of his coat, and followed into the mouth 
of the tunnel. 

Speaking by and large, it was not a particularly 
pleasant ttmnel at that. Rocks floored it sharply; 
and, while it was high enough in some places for 
a man to stand upright, in others it lowered sud- 
denly, and it was never wide enough for more than 
two to walk abreast. 

Also down the center of its bed was a tiny stream 
into which, in the dark, the innocent explorer was 
apt to step tmpleasantly often. 

Jimmy Fox, between whom and the lantern in 
the hands of Payne the persons of Mr. and Mrs. 
Blount intervened solidly, was wet to the ankles 
five minutes after daylight faded behind him, and 
even Mrs. Blount grumbled loudly. 

"Of all the crazy things to do!" she scolded. 
** Of all the featherheaded little idiots, Sicily Ann!'' 

Sicily Ann, paddling along beside Payne in the 
somewhat feeble illumination of the lantern, en* 
deavored to soimd grieved. 

*'Why, Kath'rine," she said, *'I think it's aw- 
fully exciting — " 

''Damn it!" Mr, Blount interrupted, fiercely. 
"I stepped in the water." 
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**Keep to the side, Chester, keep to the side!'* 
Sicily Ann directed in an eager crescendo. 

A second later a dull bump followed by a sttxm- 
ble and a crashing fall inferred Mr. Blount's 
unfortunate acceptance of Sicily Ann's sugges- 
tion. 

"Chester!" shrieked Mrs. Blount. *'Now^ Sicily 
Ann!" 

*'Oo-oo, Chester! Are you much htut? Are 
you much hurt, Chester?" cried Sicily Ann, in 
horror. She dropped cautiously to her knees upon 
the floor of the timnel, where Mr. Blount crouched, 
holding his head and breathing hard. 

'Chester!" begged Sicily Ann. "Humph? Ches- 
ter?" 

Mr. Blotmt groaned, and the groan came back 
in a ghastly echo from the walls of the timnel. 
Observing which Mr. Blount groaned again, lin- 
geringly. 

"I might have been killed," he said, feebly. 

Jinrniy Fox chuckled. 

"I hope you get the next," said Mr. Blotmt, 
vindictively, and, rising, took up the line of march 
once more. 

The party proceeded for a little while in silence. 
At its head Payne, carrying the lantern, directed 
Sicily Ann's unerring way with a possessive hand 
upon her arm. The others toiled in comparative 
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darkness, with frequent execrations and not infre- 
quent stiunbles. 

*'Look here!" Jimmy Pox observed, suddenly, 
out of the uncanny gloom. "The water in this 
place is rising. I stepped in half-way up to my 
knee just now." 

The file halted a second, mcredulous. 

"You stepped in a hole, Jimmy," said Sicily 
Ann's clear treble. 

*'I did not," Jimmy Pox retorted, warmly. 
"Listen to that!" 

In the silence a little whispering sounds the 
movement of water over rocks, grew and quick- 
ened. 

"The water's coming in, all right," said Mr. 
Bloimt. 

"What a lovely prospect!" his wife rejoined, 
sweetly. 

"We will get our feet wet now,'* said Sicily Ann. 

"You won't," said Payne, in an tmdertone, 
"because I'm going to carry you." He thrust the 
lantern into her h^id and picked Sicily Ann up in 
his arms like a little girl. 

"Better carry Mrs. Blount, old man," he ad- 
vised over his shoulder. "You don't want her to 
get wet. Not more than a hundred yards more, 
I should say. Come on!" 

Mr. Blount acquiesced with a certain frankness 
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of reluctance. "You're pretty solid, my dear — a 
hundred and five — eh?" 

**Call it part of your endurance test," said Mrs. 
Blount, heartlessly. 

Jimmy Fox, empty-handed in the rear, felt the 
water swirling about the tops of his shoes and 
whistled softly to himself. 

Only Sicily Ann rose superior to the discom- 
forts of the occasion. 

"I think," she said, ecstatically, "that this is 
one of the most exciting things I ever did." 

"Swing the lantern lower. You're a good little 
sport, all right," said Payne, and was surprised 
to feel the perspiration dripping into his eyes. 
Such is the leverage of love. 

He added, imder his breath, "I'm afraid we're 
almost there." But as a matter of fact it was a 
good five minutes longer before Jimmy Fox, last 
man out, stepped from the mouth of the timnel 
into daylight again and faced the other four, seated 
somewhat limply upon near-by rocks. 

"That's the answer, of course," said Jinmiy 
Fox. He pointed where the ditch, swollen with 
an hotir's rain, ran whitely foaming into the ttm- 
nel's shadow. 

"Half-way to our knees now, and getting higher 
all the time. It's apparently been raining all 
morning over on this side. Look at those trees!" 
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The trees indeed dripped endlessly, and the air 
was without a vestige of warmth. Mists swung 
low from a leaden sky. 

"We've got to beat it back — quick," said Jimmy 
Fox. 

"Don't be a crape-hanger, Jimmy!" advised 
Sicily Ann, impertinaitly. 

Jimmy Pox flushed. 

"Sicily Ann,** said Mrs. Blount, between her 
little white teeth, "you ought to be spanked. Why 
can't we go back over the mountains, Mr. Pox?*' 

"Because it's ten miles, and we don't know the 
trail, and it might be a serious matter if we got 
lost," said Jimmy Pox. "Suppose you let me 
carry you for a bit, Mrs. Blotmt, Your husband 
must be tired — " 

"Oh no, indeed, Mr. Pox," began Mrs. Blount, 
earnestly. 

"Thanks, old man," said Mr. Blount, and 
everybody laughed. 

"Next time, Sicily Ann," said Mrs. Blotmt, 
crossly, "I hope you won't be quite such a little 
mule. See what you've got us into!" 

She allowed Jimmy Pox to pick her up with 
considerable dignity, and the two disappeared 
once more into the blackness of the tunnel where 
the water from the ditch made chuckling noises 
over the rocks. 
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"I've got my doubts as to whether we don't 
all get caught in this hole, half-way, and drown 
Uke rats," said Mr. Blount. He followed with a 
splashing stride. 

"They've got the lantern, too," observed Sicily 
Ann, suddenly. 

She refrained with difficulty from hiding her 
face on Payne's arm when he picked her up and 
started into the water again. 

Payne stooped his head and brushed Sicily Ann's 
brown hair with his cheek. 

"Don't you mind!" he said, lordly-wise. "I'm 
taking care of you. They're not good sports, 
that's all." 

But in spite of his protection the water came 
faster. Little by little it rose till it gurgled tm- 
pleasantly about the knees of the men, and walk- 
ing became an exertion. The rays of the lantern 
that Mrs. Blotmt carried glimmered faintly ahead, 
and voices echoed back from the wet rock walls 
with a painful suggestion of the tomb. 

Once Jimmy Fox called back to them to hit 
it up a bit, and once the luilucky Mr. Blotmt came 
into intimate contact with an overhanging rock 
and swore loudly. 

"The water's getting higher all the time, isn't 
it?" asked Sicily Ann at last. 
Oh, a little!" gasped Payne. 
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Sicily Ann wriggled from his arms tmexpectedly 
and landed up to her knees in the chilly water. 
It was imcomfortably dark, but she managed a 
shred of a laugh, 

"You — ^you can't cany me all day. I weigh 
a hundred and one," said Sicily Ann. 

**Now you'll be drenched/' insisted Payne, 
angrily tender. 

"Come on!" said Sicily Ann, and sttunped off 
through the water rather gallantly. 

But she was glad to ding to Payne's arm a 
moment later. 

"I'm 'fraid to death of the dark," stammered 
Sicily Ann. 

"We're almost out," said Payne, though he 
knew they were not. "Don't be afraid. I've got 
you." 

"I know I'm an awful goose," said Sicily Ann. 
She stumbled and fell wetly into Payne's out- 
flimg arms. 

"You poor little sweetheart!" said Payne, in a 
whisper. He held her up close. "Are you hurt?" 

"I stumped my toe," wailed Sicily Ann. When 
Payne kissed her she stopped crying and choked 
— and no one on earth but Sicily Ann would have 
choked at a moment like that. 

"Don't!" she begged, in a frightened whisper, 
when she could get her breath. "Don't!" 
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IVe got my answer, anyhow " said Payne, 
vaingloriously. 

They were not drowned — this to Sidly Ann's 
mind by way of anti-climax. At the end of three 
minutes more there was a faint grcen glimmer 
ahead of them and a dog barked at the moutli of 
the tunnel. 

Sicily Ann splashed out into the daylight rather 
slowly. Her hair clung about her face in damp 
little corkscrew curls, and her boots were caked 
with mud. She regarded even Kiki, ihe baby, 
without enthusiasm. 

"I reckon we'd better hurry home/* she offered, 
meekly. "We are kind of wet." 

''Kind of!" Mr. Blount echoed, grimly. ''And 
home only ten miles away, my fcdr child. Ponder 
thatr 

*'Now, let her alone!" said Payne. The tone of 
his voice spoke plainer than a town crier. 

Jimmy Fox looked at Sicily Ann, and Sicily Ann 
looked at the ground. Then Jimmy Pox looked 
at Pajme, and Payne looked at Sicily Ann as if he 
had cmly just seen her and mig^t never see her 
again. 

When life goes daft before his eyes what is a 
man to do? 

"I think I'll see to the mules»" said Jimmy Pox, 
briefly, and walked away. 
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"It isn't as if it were something I cx>iild put 

1 off," said Mrs. Blount, weakly, "and it isn't 
as if you weren't able to do it, Sicily Ann. You 
perfectly weU can, dudde, and 'scuse me for men- 
tioning it, but you've perfectly weU got to." 

"I can manage the dinner, I reckon," returned 
Sicily Ann, with a mournful sniff, "but I tell you 
right now, Kath'rine, I'll most likely disgrace you 
when it comes to the General's wife — " 

"You mean the General," suggested Mrs. 
Blount, settling herself with an air of profoimd 
invalidism into the pillows of her bed and pulling 
a lace and chiffon breakfast-cap over her pretty 
eyes. ''Heavens! If I could only sleepl** 

"I mean the General's wife," insisted Sicily 
Ann. "I'm not afraid of men." 

"Oh, you're not?" 

"Because just so long as the food is respectable 
they don't care which fork they eat it with," said 
Sicily Ann, simply. "But she'll be watching like 
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an old chicken-hawk, and if the least tiny thing 
goes wrong she'll be laughing to herself. If you 
had your other cook I wouldn't care; but this 
one — I can't make him even tmderstand me half 
of the time; and his gravy is almost always 
scorched. It's no use, ICath'rine — " 

Mrs. Blotmt interrupted acutely. "My dear," 
she said, with a slender, ringless hand effectively 
pressed backward to her brow, "it w no use. It's 
just got to be done, that's all. You'll have to 
do the best you can and pray for luck. These 
people are passing through on the Sherman, 
they're here only one night, they're old friends 
of Chester's, and they've got to be entertained. 
He's already asked them by wireless, and it's got 
to be done. It's unforttmate that I happen to 
be out of commission with tonsilitis as a result 
of your foolishness. I have no particular fond- 
ness for tonsilitis, as you seem to imagine — " 

"Oh, ICath'rine!" protested Sicily Ann, almost 
in tears. 

"Then kiss me on the nose and be a good child,'* 
said Mrs. Blotmt, with an amazing accession of 
vigor. "And get out and get busy." She added 
with an involimtary groan, "I think my temper- 
ature's going up again." 

"Oh, Kath'rine!" said Sicily Ann, "isn't there 
anything I can do for you?" 
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"You can have a dinner for me to-night," 
Mrs. Blount retorted, hoarsely humorous, "unless 
you're going to stand there all day, honey-child/* 

Sicily Ann accepted the suggestion and fled, 
closing the door of the sick-bay gently behind her. 

Once in the hall, she leaned against a chair and 
frankly wept two tears, which dried before they 
fell, at thought of the labors awaiting her. 

"I certainly do wish I was home," mourned 
Sicily Ann; but she took down the telephone- 
book and sought the number of the butcher and 
the grocer as she said it. 

The butcher was amenable, and the grocer even 
anxious. 

Sicily Ann felt cheered when she had conversed 
with those two pillars of the state. Remained 
Hashimoto, the most recent annexation to the 
Blotmts' domestic government, a small, sallow 
gentleman with a wealth of shiny black hair, 
tobacco-stained finger-tips, and a villainous cast 
in one eye. 

"Hashimoto," b^;an Sicily Ann, agreeably 
poising upon the threshold of the btmgalow 
kitchen, "to-night missis like party — ^four people 
come — ^like very nice dinner. What you think 
for dessert — eh? What you savvy make?" 

"Where missis?" inquired Hashimoto, briefly. 

"Missis sick." 
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"Too bad," said Hashimoto, with an apparently 
sinister significance. 

*'Too bad, but no can help," accepted Sicily 
Ann, with a gaUant show of firmness. "Now, 
Hashimoto, what you think? I like soup, entrfie^ 
meat; maybe green peas and mashed potatoes, 
sal—" 

"Who wait table?" 

"Why, you always — " 

"No can cook ntmiber-one company dinner, 
wait table too — ^no can do," said Hashimoto. 

Sicily Ann bit her lip pathetically. '*One time 
no can do?" 

"No can do," said Hashimoto, quite impervious. 

"Well, maybe washwoman; I see." Sicily Ann 
flushed pink with nervousness. "Anyhow, Hashi- 
moto, s'pose soup — ^you make consomm6 — " 

"Inside tin more better," corrected Hashimoto, 
grimly. 

"Oh! Inside tin? AU right! Entr6e— I think 
lobster. You savvy? Creamed." 

"Yess." 

"You savvy?" 

"Yess." 

"How you make?" demanded Sicily Ann, des- 
perately. 

Hashimoto glared and shifted his sandaled feet. 
"Yess." 
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*'How you make?" repeated Sicily Ann, in- 
creasingly unhappy. She had been in Honolulu 
just long enough to know that the Oriental chef 
never admits that there is anything he cannot 
make. 

"All same milk toast," said Hashimoto, savagely, 

Sicily Ann drew a long breath and pushed her 
pink dimity sleeves above her elbows. She took 
a big blue apron from behind the pantry door 
and slipped it over her head. Then she bit her 
lip again and coughed to clear her voice. 

"More better I help, Hashimoto," said Sicily 
Ann. 

Poor Sicily Ann! That was at nine in the 
morning. At ten she had made a cake and frosted 
it. At eleven she had swept and dusted the bim- 
galow and put a jar of mayonnaise upon the ice. 
At twelve she took an alluring eggnog in to the 
invalid, and at twelve-fifteen she sat down her- 
self to a luncheon of shreds and patches — the sort 
of Itmcheon in which, if left to their own devices, 
women habitually indulge. 

It was not a day of revelry in the Blount house- 
hold. 

Between agonies Sicily Ann cleaned a spot from 
the front of her green-satin gown and washed out 
a pair of silk stockings. 

At two in the afternoon the butcher telephoned 
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that lobster no could get, and at three the grocer 
brought cream-cheese for Camembert, without 
which Mr. Blount considered no dinner-party even 
remotely possible. 

At three, therefore, Sicily Ann, encountering 
Jimmy Fox in one of her pilgrimages through the 
living-room to the shrine of tonsilitis, burst into 
tears and fell upon his neck, to Jimmy Fox's in- 
credulous and tight-lipped surprise. 

**Is — is anything wrong?" he inquired, laying 
aside his hat and controlling his horror. 

**He says there is no lobster,** wailed Sicily Ann, 
"and they've sent me cream-cheese — ^and I'm so 
worried, I'm crazy." 

'*You sound it," said Jimmy Pox, briefly. "Any- 
thing else?" 

Sicily Ann restmied a perpendicular position 
and dabbed at her eyes with a comer of the big 
blue apron. 

"I could stand the General," she whimpered. 
"It's the General's wife." 

"For the love of little fishes!" said Jimmy Fox. 
He grinned in spite of himself. Seeing which Sicily 
Ann took heart and plucked at his coat-sleeve. 
You stay and help me, Jimmy — ?" 
I came," said Jimmy Fox, "to congratulate 
you, Sicily Ann, upon your apparent engagement 
to our friend Mr. Payne." 
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'*Oo — oh — that?'* said Sicily Aim, guiltily. 

"That," said Jimmy Pox. 

Sicily Aim blinked her distress. She blew a 
strand of hair out of her eyes and gestured with a 
rather sticky little paw. 

"Now, Jimmy," said Sicily Ann, appealingly, 
"you know I haven't got time to fool with anything 
Uke that." 

"Time to fool!" echoed Jimmy Pox. 

"This is serious," said Sicily Ann. Her eyes 
implored, but her mouth tilted suddenly and irre- 
sistibly at one comer. 

Jimmy Pox gasped, then he grinned again. He 
had not loved Sicily Aim three years for nothing. 
"Explain," he suggested; and Sicily Ann explained. 

She wotmd up in a climax of tragedy. "And 
it's a General and his wife and two other people, 
and we've got to have 'em; and Hashimoto is a 
gump, that's all — a perfect gtunp. He can't even 
boil potatoes, and he's mad right now because 
I'm out in the kitchen doing things — " 

"Oh, you're out in the kitchen?" said Jimmy 
Pox. 

"Now, Jimmy — please!" begged Sicily Ann. 

"All right," said Jimmy Pox. "You're on! 
Now what's this about the lobster? Let's get some 
system into this." 

Sicily Ann led the way into the dining-room, 
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rejoicing audibly at the prospect of assistance. 
Arrived in the dining-room, she sat on the table 
and swung her feet. 

"Ah-Soon telephoned a minute ago. He says 
no can get — ^no more lobster. And I was count- 
ing on it for an entr6e — creamed. I've got to 
have it." 

** What's the matter with chicken?" asked 
Jimmy Fox. 

''Creamed?" 

"For your entr6e thing." 

*'I could — " said Sicily Ann, doubtfully. "Jim- 
my, you're a duck. Now what about the Cameln- 
bert?" 

"I'll go down-town and get it for you." 

"Oh, Jimmy, it's a good hour to town and back I 
I wouldn't let you — ^besides, I want you to stay 
and help." 

Jimmy Fox looked pleased. "Then I'll 'phone 
*em to send it out by messenger. That do?" 
But will they?" 

Most anybody," said Jimmy Fox, pleasantly, 
will do 'most anything for real money. What 
else?" 

Sicily Ann got down off the table and drew a 
breath of relief. "Come out in the kitchen and 
talk while I fix up the chicken. You cert'nly are 
a comfort, Jimmy." 
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"Let me 'phone about the Camembert, first," 
said Jimmy Fox. * ' What's your grocer's number ?" 

The kitchen at first glance appeared to be 
deserted. A nearer search revealed Hashimoto 
slouching in a kitchen chair with a crumpled Japa- 
nese newspaper held close to his eyes and his lips 
moving earnestly. 

"Why don't you let him do that?" asked Jimmy 
Pox in a careful tmdertone, as Sicily Ann emptied 
a tin of chicken into a bowl and attacked it with 
a fork. 

"Because it's less trouble to do it myself than 
to show him how," returned Sicily Ann, with an 
adorable display of domestic importance. 

Jimmy Pox lounged against the open window, 
with his hands in his pockets and his eyes on 
Sicily Ann's pink cheek. 

"That's what my mother always says," he 
murmured, thoughtfully. 

Sicily Ann selected a large Itunp of chicken iand 
shredded it carefully. * * I don't know your mother, 
do I, Jimmy?" 

"That's both of your misforttmes." 

"She sotmds mighty sweet." 

"She is mighty sweet," said Jimmy Pox. He 
added, with fine discrimination, "She has a nose 
just like yours — the way you wrinkle it when you 
laugh." 
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"Like this?" inquired Sicily Aim, with interest. 
She wrinkled her nose. 

"Like that, exactly," said Jimmy Pox. 

"Her nose is prob'ly much prettier than mine," 
said Sicily Ann, modestly. "I think 1*11 make 
sauce for this stuff now and just put it right into 
the ramekins and put it in the ice-box, then all 
he'll have to do to-night will be to slip it in the 
oven and brown it — ^h'm-m?" 

"Fine!" said Jimmy Fox, wisely. 

"Hashimoto!" said Sicily Ann. "I like milk — 
from ice-box — ^and butter — Hashimoto." 

"What?" responded Hashimoto, flatly. He 
neither rose from his chair nor lowered his paper. 

"See here, Hashimura Togo," Jimmy Pox inter- 
rupted, with rising intensity, "when the young lady 
speaks to you, you stand up and put down the 
Tokio Clarioft'-ehr 

Hashimoto rose languidly and laid his paper upon 
the chair. He bestowed upon Jimmy Pox from 
slant black eyes a glance of concentrated venom. 

* * Hashimoto, * * said Sicily Ann, bravely, * * I like — ' ' 

"More better I go," said Hashimoto, coldly. 

"Oh, Hashimoto!" cried Sicily Ann, in horror. 
She clasped her hands before her. "No can do! 
To-night company come; to-night — " 

"More better I go," repeated Hashimoto, un- 
moved. 
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"Boss be very hou-hou," pleaded Sicily Ann. 

"What the dickens is hou-hou?" demanded 
Jimmy Pox, in a rapid tmdertone. 

Sicily Ann whispered "Mad," without turning 
her head, and besought the exponent of Oriental 
calm yet further, but Hashimoto was obdurate. 

"More better I go," he intoned. "Too much 
people inside kitchen — too much pilikia. You no 
like my cook — ^me no stop.*' 

"I like you stop," Sicily Ann assured him, ar- 
dently. 

"More better I go," said Hashimoto, inscrutable 
as Pate. He went. 

In a few moments he might have been heard 
taking up his bed, as it were, in the servant's room, 
preparatory to walking. 

In the achingly empty kitchen Sicily Ann faced 
Jimmy Pox limply. "It's almost four o'clock, and 
the meat and the vegetables and the salad have 
all got to be done; and dinner's at half past six, 
and Kath'rine would go crazy if she knew." 

"Don't tell her," advised Jimmy Pox, curtly. 
"She had no business putting you up against this, 
anyhow." 

"If I hadn't — made everybody go through that 
tunnel the other day — ^up Waipahu," muttered 
Sicily Ann, "she wouldn't have gotten tonsilitis.'* 

"Oh-h, I see!'* said Jimmy Pox. 
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"It's really all my fault." admitted Sicily Ann, 
sadly. 

Jimmy Fox frowned a little. He ccuifined him- 
self to a pat on Sicily Ann's shoulder when he 
wanted madly to kiss her, she looked so like a re- 
pentant cherub. "All right; buck up!" he said, 
cheerfully. "We'll put this dinner across or bust. 
Got a pencil and a sheet of paper? Now!" 

"What are you going to do?" inquired Sicily 
Ann, with interest. She looked shamelessly over 
his shoulder. 

"System, my good child, system!" said Jimmy 
Fox. "Housekeeping should be made a business 
of — ^the kitchen run like an office. Observe!" He 
wrote with great neatness. "Soup — entr6e — ^meat 
— ^vegetables — salad — dessert — ^black coflfee — eh ? 
Cheese and crackers. Now, take 'em one at a 
time — or, no, wait ! Get all you can out of tins — 
that's easier." 

"Soup!" said Sicily Ann, hopefully. 

"Good! Soup — entr6e — that's the chicken — eh? 
Meat—" 

"The roast is in the ice-box," Sicily Ann con- 
tributed at this point, "but it's got to be cooked 
in the oven." 

"You sound like blank verse," said Jimmy Pox, 
cheerfully. "All right. Green peas — ^tin; iced 
asparagus for salad — tin; dessert — " 
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"The dessert's in the ice-box, too," said Sicily 
Ann. She drew a long breath of reUef. "Oh, 
Jimmy, I didn't know how a man could be so 
smart. You'd be a perfect duck to keep house 
with!" 

"Would I ?" said Jimmy Pox. "Would I, Sicily 
Ann?" 

At his tone Sicily Ann precipitately deposited 
her bowl of chicken upon the table and retreated 
to the farther side of the gas-stove. These little 
instincts, such as when to nm and when to stand 
and when to hide your eyes and when to look over 
your shoulder, germinate in every woman with her 
first petticoat, and Sicily Ann was all woman. 

"Now, Jimmy!" said Sicily Ann. 

"What do you think I am?" demanded Jimmy 
Fox. "A wooden Indian? You can't say things 
like that to me, Sicily Ann, and get away with it." 
He followed to the shining nickeled front of the 
gas-stove and stood there with his arms folded 
tight, looking down at the top of Sicily Ann's 
brown head. 

"Sicily Ann," said Jimmy Fox, carefully, 
"you've led me a dance, and I've been a perfectly 
good little dancer — ^but I'm reaching my limit. 
I've got to know where I stand with you. If you 
love me I'm going to marry you; if you don't, 
I'm going home." 
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"Home!" said Sicily Ann, in a startled little 
whisper. 

**I can't tag after you like this for ever," said 
Jimmy Fox. "You must know that, Sicily Ann. 
I've been four months away from the business 
as it is. I'm needed back there, and a girl can 
upset my whole life just so far — ^no fxirther.'* 

"Jimmy!" said Sicily Ann. 

"Even you," said Jimmy Fox. 

A silence diffused itself about the kitchen. On 
a shelf full of pans an alarm-clock gossiped loudly, 
and a wasp hissed on the ceiling Uke water on a 
hot stove. The afternoon stm lay dim on gray 
kalsomined walls, and a trailer of bougain- 
villea, royally purple, drooped across the open 
window. 

"Jimmy!" said Sicily Ann. 

"Sicily Ann," said Jimmy Fox. 

Then because Sicily Ann's eyes were so big and 
startled, and because her cheeks were so pink with 
the heat, and because one of her fingers twisted so 
absurdly in and out of a hole in the front of the big 
blue apron, Jimmy Fox lost his head and suddenly 
caught Sicily Ann in his arms and kissed her. At 
the last instant there seemed something so imbe- 
lievably innocent about her mouth that he kissed 
her cheek instead, and laid his own cheek against 
it, and kissed it again and again, and said in a 
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husky, breathless whisper: "Sicily Ann, I love 
you. I want you to many me/* 

The wasp on the ceiling flew out of the window 
and away as if it had only been waiting for the 
thing to happen and now carried the news to an 
impatient public. 

Sicily Ann gasped, as if somebody had thrown 
cold water over her, but Jimmy Fox loosened his 
arms all at once, put his hands in his pockets, 
and laughed recklessly. 

"Am I done for?" he asked. "If you knew 
what a job it's been to keep from doing it before!*' 

Sicily Ann did not say he was done for; neither 
did she say she would marry him. She said noth- 
ing at all for an agonizing ten seconds; then her 
eye f eU upon the shelf and — 

"Jimmy," cried Sicily Ann, with a wail of 
despair, "it's almost five o'clock!" 

"I beg your pardon," said Jimmy Fox, gravely, 
"for forgetting the time. Did you say the roast 
was in the ice-box?" 

"In the top — ^wrapped in a piece of paper. 
Quick, while I finish with the chicken," said Sicily 
Ann. 

Jimmy Fox was quick, but the top of the ice- 
box stuck, and when he got back to the kitchen 
Mr. Payne in spotless white stood smiling beside 
the table. 
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"How are you?" said Payne, languidly. "Got 
you working, I see." 

"Yeah," said Jimmy Pox, briefly. 

Sicily Ann put a saucepan of white stuff on top 
of the stove and took the roast into her own 
hands. 

"Please," she said to the soldier, "could you 
stir this till it thickens, and could you light the 
oven for me — while I fix the roast to put in? 
Jimmy, open all those tins for me — ^h'm-m?" 

Payne moved with lazy grace. "You poor 
child!" he murmured. "What do I do? Turn on 
the thing at the side — for the oven?" 

"Turn it on just a second before you light it," 
ordered Sicily Ann, "and watch that sauce on 
the top of the stove or it '11 bum. If you-all 
weren't here to help me I'd just about lose my 
mind." 

Jimniy Pox having gone into the pantry in a 
methodical search for a can-opener, Payne im- 
proved the occasion to lay a proprietary hand on 
Sicily Ann's sHm fingers. 

"You wouldn't see me last night, and you 
couldn't see me the night before," he drawled, 
"and this is the first good look I've had at you 
since the tunnel. Sidly Ann, do you realize — '* 

"0-oh! I think — Have you lit the oven 
yet?" inquired Sicily Ann, earnestly. 
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The Beautiful Soldier stooped with an inarticu- 
late remark about ovens in general. He applied 
a lighted match to the dark interior of the gas- 
stove, and a noise ensued as of the walls of Jericho 
falling — on a lesser scale. 

Sicily Ann uttered a little scream, Jimmy Fox 
appeared suddenly in the doorway, and the Beauti- 
ful Soldier turned^ rising to his feet rather dazedly. 

"The dam thing exploded," he remarked. 
"Oven must have been full of gas when I stuck 
the match in it — *' He stopped. "What — ** he 
began and stopped again, staring at Sicily Ann, 
who leaned against the wall, writhing with ill- 
timed mirth. Jimmy Fox's face displayed a like 
tendency, sternly controlled. 

"Fm glad I amuse you," said Payne, stiffly. 

"0-oh, p-please!" gasped Sidly Ann. She 
cried large tears of laughter. 

The soldier suddenly allowed his temper to get 
the better of him. * ' Damn it ! Good afternoon !" 
he said, loudly, and strode to the door. 

"Oh, you mustn't. Please wait. Don't let 
him — " begged Sicily Ann, incoherently. Then 
she melted again, quite helpless. 

In the doorway Mr. Pajme felt a warm trickle 
upon his temple and put up his hand with a touch 
of scorn. "If you find a little blood so ftmny," he 
said, bitterly. 
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**It isn't b-blood," said Sicily Ann, hysterically, 
"it's white s-sauce." 

The air of the kitchen congealed. 

In a little square of mirror on the wall between 
a patent toaster and a wooden spoon the Beautiful 
Soldier regarded himself, with his beautiful gold- 
flecked eyes glaring fiercely. 

Clots of some thick creamy stuflf spattered his 
hyacinthine head, and above his left temple a 
sluggish stream crept whitely. He said nothing, 
but even his beautiful chin turned crimson. It 
was an awkward moment. 

"Here — ^it's a rotten shame!" said Jimmy Pox, 
warmly. "Let me get you a wet towel or some- 
thing, Payne." 

The soldier, his teeth set, had drawn a 
handkerchief from his pocket and was wip- 
ing off his hair. He stared coldly at Sicily 
Ann. 

"P-please don't look at me like that," she stam- 
mered, between gasps. "I'm horribly sorry — ^I 
am — but I just can't help — You thought it was 
b-bloody— " 

In that moment the brotherhood of man over- 
took and passed the love of woman. 

"Sicily Ann, you little goose," said Jimmy Pox, 
"shut up!" 

Sicily Ann shut up abruptly, like an oyster. Her 
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eyes regarded Jimmy Fox with awe. She wiped 
away her tears, still staring at him. 

Not since the days of pinafores and pigtails had 
any one ever told Sicily Ann to shut up. She 
devoured the insult in silence, almost reverently. 

"The beastly stuflf must have spattered you 
when the stove exploded," said Jimmy Fox, apol- 
ogetically, to Pajme. 

"So I suppose," replied the defender of his 
country, coldly. 

He removed the last of the ill-fated sauce from 
his head and threw his handkerchief with a mag- 
nificent gesture behind the stove. 

"I think I'll say good afternoon," he remarked, 
with simple dignity. 

"Oh, good afternoon!" said Jimmy Pox, and 
turned delicately aside like a man and a gentleman. 

Sicily Ann came slowly forward, her hands 
tight clasped before her. "I wish you wouldn't 
go," she murmured, plaintively. "I*m so sorry — 
I — ' ' At this jtmcture her face contorted painfully, 
then grew very red, and Sicily Ann snickered, much 
like a naughty Uttle boy who cannot stop laughing 
in church. 

There are, as R. K. has observed, some things 

a fellow won't do. One of these things, as R. K. 

has not observed, is to forgive a woman, whom he 

has done the honor to approve, for laughing at 
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him. The Beautiful Soldier ttuned upon his heel 
and walked erectly to the door. Upon the thresh- 
old he turned again, and if his face was fire his 
eyes were ice. He bowed without a word. There- 
after the sound of his footsteps crossed the dining- 
room, the living-room, the lanai, and faded from 
the front steps on to the lawn. 

Sicily Ann in the kitchen put the roast into the 
oven and mingled what remained of the white 
sauce with her bowlful of chicken. 

It was some little time before speech assuaged 
the situation. 

"He'll never marry you now, Sicily Ann,'* said 
Jimmy Pox at length, rather unkindly. 

"Hiunph!" said Sicily Ann. 

"Of all the little wretches!" Jiromy Fox con- 
tinued, thoughtfully. "Of all the little—" He 
stopped just in time, and picked up a plate of 
asparagus. "Say, this ought to be on the ice, 
oughtn't it?" asked Jimmy Fox. "And if you'll 
tell me where to find the things I'll set the table 
for you." 

He set it in silence, by reason of the fact that 
Sicily Ann refused to speak to him. When instruc- 
tion became vitally necessary she pointed with 
an aloof forefinger. 

She went about the work of getting dinner with 
her eyes dark and her Ups tight shut. When the 
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roast was brown she basted it. When the potatoes 
were done she mashed them. Her chicken filled 
six coquettish ramekins alluringly full, but her 
nose wrinkled with disgust at the sight of them. 

"Anything else I can do?" inquired Jimmy Fox, 
meekly, when silver and glass shone together upon 
the festal board. 

*' Flowers," said Sicily Ann, coldly. 

So Jimmy Fox brought a bowl of pink asters, 
which was the only thing he could find, from 
the living-room and set it in the middle of the 
table. 

** Anything else?" he repeated. 

"You've forgotten the napkins," said Sicily Ann, 
without a shade of interest. 

Jimmy Fox bturowed in a sideboard drawer 
with the asstirance of a man who has been an only 
child, and retrieved the napkins. 

He mutely awaited orders. 

"Jimmy," said Sicily Ann, tiredly, "you're a 
duck, and I love you to pieces. It's been a per- 
fectly hideous day." 

But she did not smile, so Jimmy Fox only put 
both hands in his pockets and nodded at her. 

"There'd be lots of stupid days, most likely, for 
you if you married me," said Jimmy Fox. "That's 
why I've hardly got the nerve to make you do it." 

"Would you be cross and say 'Damn it! Good 
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afternoon!' if I laughed at you?" inquired Sicily 
Ann, demurely. 

"Not, never!" said Jimmy Fox. ''I might 
whip you, though." 

"He wanted to, I reckon," said Sicily Ann. 

The dining-room was small and rather dark at 
best. In the early twilight it took on a ghostly 
shade out of which Sicily Ann's small face gleamed 
palely. 

She leaned against the sideboard and stuck her 
fingers in and out of the hole in her apron. 

"Anyhow," she said, with a small satisfied sigh, 
"he'll be so mad with me now he'll never want 
to see me again. Won't he?'* 

Jimmy Fox strangled a grin. 

"Won't he, Jimmy?" persisted Sicily Ann. 

"Were you thinking of that when you did it?" 
asked Jimmy Fox. He added, suddenly, "Upon 
my word, I believe you were!" 

"I've got to go dress," said Sicily Ann, primly. 
"It must be after six — " She stopped at the 
sotmd of a foot on the porch. "There's Chester 



now." 



Mr. Blount came in with the care-free swing of a 
man for whom dinner is always waiting, regardless 
of the vicissitudes of cooks. His cap was at a 
jaunty angle, and his hands were full of mail. 

"H'Uo, Fox!" he said, cheerfully. "H'llo, SicUy 
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Ann ! Here's a bunch of stuflf for you — ^f rom home. 
Transport got in at five. By the way, those people 
won't be out for dinner to-night. Measles on 
board — ^held up in quarantine. What's the mat- 
ter?'' 

''Caesar Betsy!" said Sicily Ann, faintly, and 
nothing more. There are some emotions, even of 
Sicily Ann's acquaintance, which go too deep for 
speech. 



IX 



LOST AND FOUND 



IN the ugly twilight of the last five minutes 
before dawn Mrs. Blount lifted a small, hag- 
gard face to her husband's eyes and took with a 
shaking hand the cup of strong black coffee he 
brought her. 

"What time?" she asked, tiredly. 
**Ten minutes to five,*' said Mr. Blount. His 
own face showed the wear of a sleepless night, and 
his wide, htmiorous mouth twisted at the touch of 
some unspoken fear. 

The boat gets in at six?" 
Posted for six," said Mr. Blount. He put an 
arm about his Dresden wife's shoulders and 
touched her cheek gently. All his customary 
flippancy lost itself in an overwhelming compas- 
sion. "Drink it all, kitten — ^it's good for you." 
Mrs. Blotmt drank it all. Then she set the cup 
and saucer roughly down on the table beside her 
and fltmg up her arms with a wild, hysterical little 
gesture. 
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"I keep thinking of my poor little Sicily Ann 
in those awful woods," she wailed, in a whisper 
that raked her husband's nerves like a shriek. 
"In those horrible mountains. She'll go crazy. 
She's afraid even of the dark — she always was. 
And all night — ^all night long! My poor little 
duckie! My poor frightened little sweetheart! 
It's my fault. It's all my fault. I ought never 
to have let her go off on that tramp with those 
fools, those selfish fools that couldn't take care of 
her — that could let her get lost. Oh, my God! 
What shall I do? What shall—" 

"Kitten," said Mr. Blount, tenderly, "kitten, 
listen to me — " 

"I'll never dare — ^look mother — ^in the face," 
said Mrs. Blount, hoarsely. "She'll never forgive 
me. What will I say to her? What will I—" 

"Don't talk nonsense, Katharine," Mr. Blount 
interrupted, sternly; but he set his own mouth 
hard, and there were lines beneath his eyes. "She's 
sure to be fotmd. It's only a matter of hours. 
They've got soldiers and natives — ^men from the 
Trail and Mountain Club, men that know the 
island Uke a book — combing the motmtain for her. 
She'll have gotten a bad fright, jxxDr kiddie! but 
that's all." He caught the two pitiful little hands, 
that were gripping and twisting each other fran- 
tically, in his own big clasp and held them still. 
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*' Can't you trust me, kitten? Can't you listen? 
They're sure to find her — ^it's only a matter of 
time. It isn't going to help, for you to make 
yourself iU imagining-" 

"Find her — ^how?" Mrs. Blount wrenched her 
hands free and hid her face in them. Her voice 
was a mere agonized husk. "At the foot of a 
cliflF — at the bottom of a gulch — on her face — '* 

"Hush!" said her husband, with an involuntary 
groan. "Hush, Kitty! I tell you—" 

Mrs. Blotmt got up — she had been sitting on the 
side of her imslept-in bed — ^and went over to the 
window. She was still in the pink-chiffon gown 
she had put on for dinner the evening before, but 
it was badly nunpled, and her hair, which had 
loosened from its knot, himg in disheveled curls 
upon her shoulders. Her face in the dawn looked 
small and pinched. Her big eyes burned feverishly. 

"You don't have to tell me," she said, with un- 
steady gaps between the words. "I remember 
perfectly well the soldier who fell from a trail — 
up Manoa. They found him on his face in a pool 
— ^at the bottom of a waterfall; and the Jap 
who was lost — ^up Kona Hui' Nui — they found him 
three months afterward ; there were others — ^too — ** 

"And a man was nm over by a street-car and 
killed in New York last week," said Mr. Bloimt, 
quietly. "You are thinking of all th< 
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"I'm not thinking at all. I'm going crazy by 
inches," said Mrs. Bloimt. Suddenly she flung 
herself into her husband's arms, shaking with 
sobs. 

He held her dose, stroking her shoulder. His 
eyes were wet. 

Presently the telephone rang with an unseemly 
clamor. 

Mr. Blount went and came back from it briefly. 
*' Martin says," he repeated, "that the boat 'U 
dock at six. I'd better be getting busy. Will you 
come with me, or — " 

"Oh, I couldn't face mother! What will I do? 
What—" 

"My sweetheart — of course you will," said Mr. 
Blount, gently. He looked at his watch. "She'll 
be here in three-quarters of an hour now. Do 
you suppose she's going to blame you for what 
was no more your fault than mine? When she 
once gets her arms aroimd Sicily Ann — " 

Whenr Mrs. Blount corrected, brokenly. 

You mean t/." 

She drew a long breath of utter weariness. 

Are you sure her wireless said this morning? 
Everything's been so horrible and tmreal since it 
came yesterday, I can't believe — " 

" ' Arrive-5(?nt>ma-surprise-much-love-Mother,' '* 
repeated Mr. Blount, slowly. "No possible room 
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for a mistake; the wireless was for me. She evi- 
dently wanted to surprise you. I wouldn't have 
told — " His tone flickered in a moment's lightness. 
' * Say , where do you suppose mother got the money ?" 

"Somebody must have died," said Mrs. Blount. 
She checked the ghost of a smile. "Oh, Chester, 
don't ! How can you ? Do you realize you've got 
to meet mother — you've got to tell her — I've got 
to tell her?" 

"Sicily Ann '11 probably be here to tell her her- 
self by that time," said Mr. Blount, but without 
conviction. 

"That's what you've been saying all night," 
his wife responded, miserably. 

Daylight, pallid and gray, but still daylight, had 
filled the room while they talked. Noises of an 
awakening world came softly. 

"Well, I've got to go, kitten," said Mr. Blount, 
reluctantly. "Pull yourself together. For Heav- 
en's sake, sit tight till I get back. There isn't a 
doubt in the world, to my mind, that they'll find 
her inside of a couple of hours more. I know the 
waiting is hard—" 

The telephone rang again, and Mrs. Blount 
started and shivered. 

"Lassing Payne," explained her husband, care- 
fully, coming back from a period of scanty words 
and significant silences. 
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He shook his head at his wife's tuiuttered ques- 
tion. 

* * No, kitten. Nothing yet. But he says they Ve 
got a couple of Kanaka bojrs, two of the best guides 
on the island, going over the trail. He's 'phoning 
from the other side. He's working over the ground 
himself with a bunch from here I sent him last night. 
He says to keep up your nerve, that she's a good 
little sport, and they'll get her back to you all 
right. He thinks she's most probably just off the 
trail in a pocket of the woods somewhere; may 
have turned her ankle or something, and has to 
wait for 'em to find her." 

Mrs. Blount straightened herself with a visible 
effort and picked up a brush from her dressing- 
table. 

"Sicily Ann," she said, brushing out her hair 
with a hand that trembled, "is about as good a 
sport as my black kitten. You know that as well 
as I do. I don't doubt Lassing Payne thinks so, 
just as you think she's a silly infant; and Kelly 
Legardeur thinks she's a shy, poetic soul; and 
her friend Jimmy Pox thinks she's a woman. 
She does her ducky little best to be whatever we 
think she is, and all the time she's just Sicily Ann— 
a lot wiser than she looks, but pretty innocent at 
that. Sometimes I think she's frightfully clever, 
and sometimes I think she's almost simple. Which- 
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ever it is, ten minutes later I'm apt to think myself 
a little fool for having thought it. That's Sicily 
Ann." 

"Yes, I reckon that's Sicily Ann, all right." 

Mrs. Blount braided her hair and fltmg it back 
over her shoulder. ' * Go on !" she commanded, her 
eyes bright with nervousness. "Go on and meet 
mother. I'll be a sport myself — " 

"You're the best little sport there is, already," 
said her husband, briefly. He settled his collar 
and picked up his cap. 

"Only, for Heaven's sake," said Mrs. Blotmt, 
with quivering lips, "don't leave me to tell her 
first. You won't, Chester?" 

"I'll tell her all there is to tell before I get her 
out here," Mr. Blount promised, quietly. 

The Dresden wife watched her khaki-clad officer 
stride off down the road very bravely, but she 
turned away from the window, when he was out 
of sight, with her teeth on her lip and her nails 
clenched in the palms of her hands. 

Waiting, as Mr. Blount had said, was hard. 

To make the time less long, she changed from 
her rumpled pink chiflFon into a blouse and a peg- 
top skirt, and combed her hair with extraordinaxy 
neatness. 

Then she set the table for breakfast and made 
coffee, because she thought her mother might like 
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it ; and, besides, Sicily Ann might come in at any 
moment and be glad of something hot. Her little 
cameo-like face as she arranged the percolator was 
rather pale, and from time to time her big dark 
eyes blinked desperately; but there was race in 
the Dresden wife. She held her small chin high — 
precisely as her maternal unde had held his ^l^in 
at Gettysburg. 

While she was laying the teaspoons on the table 
the telephone rang — it seemed that morning like 
a live, lurking thing — and she took down the 
receiver with fingers of which the tips were icy 
cold. 

A deep drawl touched her ear. 

"Oh!" she said, breathlessly, "it's you, Mr. 
Payne! Lassing!" 

"Oh, Mrs. Blount," said the voice. "Chester 
there?" 

She had all at once a vision of what the question 
might portend, and her heart froze. "Tell me," she 
gasped. ''Tellmer 

"No news yet," droned the voice. "Nothing at 
all. Don't be frightened. I only wanted to ask 
Chester if Sicily Ann had a stick of his — sort of an 
alpen-stock with his initials cut on the side. Eh?" 

"Yes— yes, she did. You've found — " 

She swayed on her feet with her right hand 
clenched above her heart, her face ashen. 
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"Found it on the side of a trail. Good clue. I 
think we're getting warmer, Mrs. Blotint. Keep 
up your nerve. Tm waiting here for a Kanaka— 
a guide. Man from the Trail and Mountain Club 
just came in with the stick." 

"Chester's gone down to meet mother. You're 
not fooling me ? Lassing — don't ! Don't !" 

"Word of honor, I'm not." The voice came 
slightly louder. "We're sure to get to her soon. 
Keep up your nerve. Good-by. Got to go now. 
Kanaka's here." 

"Good-by," said Mrs. Blotmt, faintly. 

There was the whir of an automobile outside as 
she turned. She crossed the living-room with 
knees that failed beneath her and met her mother 
in the doorway. 

"Mother!" she said, heartbrokenly. "Mother 
— ^mother — mother !" 

Other things she said, too, less pertinent, but 
they were stifled in her mother's arms. 

Mrs. Ambler's eyes showed courage of a sort 
that chiefly mothers know. She took off her hat 
and laid it aside quite coolly. 

"My child," she said, "you look almost ill. 
Chester tells me there is nothing to worry about. 
It is dreadful for Sicily Ann, of course, and 
for us, too, but there can't be any real dan- 
ger." 
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''It's all my fault," Mrs. Blount said, huskily. 
Her eyes brimmed at once. 

"Nonsense!" said Mrs. Ambler. ''Sicily Ann 
has always done exactly as she pleased, although 
she is the most obedient child I ever had. You 
couldn't possibly have stopped her if she wanted 
to go. Don't be silly, my dear. You know that 
perfectly well — ^although you never did like to ad- 
mit it." 

"Good business!" Mr. Bloimt approved, in- 
stantly. He poured a cup of coffee and gave it to 
Mrs. Ambler with a pat on the thin little hand that 
took it. If he saw that the hand shook he said 
nothing about it. His own nerves were none 
too steady that morning. 

"All we can do is just to wait quietly till they 
find her," Mrs. Ambler pursued, determinedly, 
"and have a warm bed and plenty of whisky 
ready. She will probably be scared out of her • 
wits. It will do her good." 

Mrs. Blount babbled an incoherent answer. A 
moment later she broke into a wild fit of crying, 
and her mother, scolding tenderly, put her to 
bed. 

These mothers! God must have made them 
while He rested on the seventh day, and of clay 
left over from His own gardens. 

"I thought you'd never forgive me/* sobbed 
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the Dresden wife, "for not — ^taking better care 
of her—" 

"There! there! there!" said her mother, softly. 
"I'll whip you both when she gets back. Hadn't 
you better have a Uttle bromide now?" 

Mrs. Blount took the bromide and presently 
went to sleep. She needed it rather badly. After 
which Mrs. Ambler went out into the dining-room 
and stood beside her son-in-law at the open win- 
dow and inquired carefully, with a colorless face: 

"How long has Sicily Ann been gone?" 

Mr. Blount did not attempt to alleviate the 
truth. A brief look at the small, tense woman 
beside him constrained him to naked fact, how- 
ever gently delivered. 

"She started off on this hike yesterday morn- 
ing," he answered, slowly, "directly after break- 
fast, with the Sanf ords, some people from Leiiehua. 
They motored over to the other side of the island, 
had lunch at a little hotel there, and started up a 
trail. It's done all the time. Not dangerous at 
all. Not a difficult trail, you imderstand — " 

"Go on," said Mrs. Ambler, quietly, "about 
Sicily Ann." 

Mr. Blount took out a cigarette, rolled it be- 
tween the palms of his hands, and put it carefully 
back in his pocket. 

"Well, we were having dinner about seven last 
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night — ^thought it was ftinny the Sanfords hadn't 
shown up with Sicily Ann — Katharine was getting 
worried — ^when Sanford telephoned — said they'd 
missed her somehow. A little later Lassing Payne 
came in — " 

"The Beautiful Soldier?" conmiented Mrs. Am- 
bler. "I thought that affair was well over." 

Mr. Blount looked surprised. 

"Sicily Ann sometimes writes to me," explained 
his mother-in-law, gently. 

"Oh, of course! Well, I imagine it is over — 
never very serious; but it seems Sanford had 
'phoned Payne — ^he was pretty well off his head — 
and Payne picked up a squad of men from the 
post at once and was starting for the other 
side of the island in a machine. He's over there 
now. You can see for yourself I couldn't leave 
Katharine. He's got everybody he can lay his 
hands on, that knows the mountains, out on a 
hunt for her. They're absolutely certain to find 
her within an hour or two more. There's no 
chance — " 

"When did they miss her?" asked Mrs. Ambler. 

"About five yesterday afternoon," Mr. Blount 
returned, unwillingly. 

Sicily Ann's mother sat down all at once as if 
standing had suddenly grown too much for her. 
Her lips twitched for an instant. 
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"Have they any — idea — how they came to miss 
her?" 

"I believe," said Mr. Blount, "there was a 
rather imusual rainbow. They were watching it 
and talking about it, and when, a little while after, 
they went on again, some one spoke to Sicily Ann, 
and she wasn't there." 

"I see," said Mrs. Ambler. Whatever she saw 
made heavy shadows in her pretty, faded eyes. 

Mr. Blotmt took out the cigarette again. This 
time he lit it. 

"Lassing Payne is going over every inch of the 
ground, as I told you, with men from the post 
and natives; men from the Trail and Mountain 
Club, too. And your friend Pox, he got there just 
after Payne did — ^heard it from some one down- 
town — got a machine, and — Look here, mother, 
have you had any breakfast? You look rather 
white." 

"I had breakfast on the boat," said Mrs. 
Ambler. "You can get me another cup of cofiEee 
if you like — black. My friend Pox, eh? He 
followed Sicily Ann out here, Katharine wrote 
me. 

"Well, he seems to be sticking around," Mr. 
Bloimt admitted, reluctantly. " Y' know, I rather 
like him. There's something to him. Could hardly 
say he followed her. Matter of fact, he got here 
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the day before she did. Could aknost say she 
followed him." 

"Could you?" inquired Mrs. Ambler, with a 
delicate and terrible politeness. 

Mr. Blount tacked swiftly on his course. "You 
surprised us, all right, mother. We never dreamed 
of your coming out. Thought all our begging was 
no good." 

"Cousin Mary Ellen died," said Mrs. Ambler, 
simply. "She had always said I was her favorite 
cousin, and she left me a thousand dollars. I 
thought this was the nicest way to spend it." 

"Some frugal souls would have put it in the 
bank, wouldn't they?" Mr. Bloimt griimed faint- 
ly. "I'm glad you're not that kind, mother." 

"When I was a girl," said Mrs. Ambler, "I 
never needed to be careful of what I spent, and 
since I've been a woman I've never had enough 
to learn how to be careful." She added: "Besides, 
I missed Sicily Ann. You took Katharine away 
five years ago. I'd gotten used to missing her.** 

"Sicily Ann's a peach, all right," said Mr. 
Blount, gently. 

The telephone rang, and Mrs. Ambler started. 
What little color she had faded sharply. 

"I'll see," said Mr. Blount. 

He came back slowly, thrusting one hand 
through his hair. 
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"Any — ^news?" asked Sicily Ann's mother, dry- 
lipped. 

"Nothing very much — ^that is, it was one of 
Payne's men at the 'phone. He*d had to give up 
and come in — ^hurt his arm. Payne told him to 
'phone me." 

"How did he hurt his arm?" 

' ' Pell into a gulch, as well as I could understand." 

"Oh — then there are gulches to fall into — ?" 

Mrs. Ambler's voice had the note of an over- 
taut violin string. 

"Ye-es," said Mr. Blount. "They're out an- 
other man, too. I couldn't quite get the name. 
Somebody that started out with one of the rescue- 
parties missing. Probably turned off on a smaller 
trail — " He looked at his watch. "Nine o'clock." 

Mrs. Ambler said nothing. She sat in a straight- 
backed chair, with her hands tightly folded in her 
lap, and looked out of the window. A question 
of home and home doings died on Mr. Blount's 
lips as he looked at her. She seemed to have sat 
there always, small and immovable, with her gray 
hair very smooth in the sunlight and that faint 
rectirrent twitch about her lips. 

Mr. Blount began to walk up and down the 
room, across the lanai, in and out of the living- 
room, with his hands in his pockets and his lips 
set to a nervous, inaudible whistle. Mrs. Ambler 
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sat still in her chair by the window and waited. 
Once or twice the telephone rang, and each time 
Mrs. Ambler's lips whitened visibly, but the ring- 
ing brought no comfort. Mr. Blount came back 
from the latest message with a scowl between 
his eyes. 

"Damned newspapers 1" he said, curtly, and 
took up his restless pacing once more. 

At half after eleven the door of Mrs. Blount's 
bedroom opened, and she came slowly out into the 
room. She had dressed, but her face was drawn 
and frightened. 

"I woke up," she said, painfully, drawing the 
back of her hand across her eyes, "thinking Sicily 
Ann was in the room. What time is it? You — 
you must have heard something." 

She went across the room and sat down upon 
the floor, hiding her face in her mother's lap. 
She looked very frail and childish. 

"Oh, mother!" she wailed, suddenly, "I think 
I'll go crazy." 

"Oh no, you won't," said Mrs. Ambler. She 
smoothed the soft bronze hair with chilly fingers. 

Mrs. Blotmt's black kitten came languidly into 
the room through the window, and cried, rubbing 
itself against the legs of the table. 

"Give it some milk in a saucer; the little thing 
is hungry," said Mrs. Ambler. 
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So Mr. Blount gave the black kitten some milk 
in a saucer, and the black kitten lapped it up loudly, 
purring between-times. 

"Sicily Ann always feeds it," said Mrs. Blount, 
wretchedly; "that's why — " 

"There's the telephone," said her husband. He 
looked at the clock on his way. "Almost twelve. 
Most probably — " 

His voice came drearily back to the two women 
in the dining-room. "Yes, this is Blount. . . . 
Yes. What? . . . What's the matter with him ? 
... All right. Thank you. My wife's mother 
came this morning. I'll be over myself, in about 
a couple of hours. It 'U take me that long to get 
there. . . . No, certainly not — ^no reason why we 
should. Stick at it for all you're worth. We're 
bound—" 

In the dining-room Sicily Ann's mother and her 
sister, white-faced and still, straining their ears for 
every hopeless word, heard, above the voice, the 
rush and rattle of a swiftly approaching car. 

"Somebody's stopping at the gate," said Mrs. 
Blount. Her cry rose to a shrill appeal. "Chester I 
Somebody's stop — " 

' ' Is anybody — getting out ?" begged Sicily Ann's 
mother, hoarsely. All her brave pale control fell 
from her like a cloak. "I can't look. Katharine 
—I can't look—" 
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' ' Mother — ^it 's Sicily Ann ! Mother ! Mother — 
it's Sicily Ann!" shrieked Mrs. Blount, like a little 
mad woman. "She's all right, mother! Look! 
Mother, here she comes! Oh, mother!" 

They came together at the doorway, and Mrs. 
Ambler put Mrs. Blount aside with one gentle 
thrust. You have seen a cat buffet her squirming 
kittens just so — ^with the soft of her paw. 

"Let me!" said Sicily Ann's mother, fiercely, 
and met Sicily Ann on the steps, and put both 
arms about her, and cried with a voice like the brok- 
en-hearted cooing of a whole woodful of doves. 
"Oh, my baby! My baby! Mother's own little 
lost, scaried baby!" 

Sicily Ann looked very small and very dirty 
and rather wild. Her brown hair hung in tangles 
to her waist, and through a tear in the shoulder 
of her sweater the soft flesh showed bruised and 
bloody. She had a long scratch on one cheek, 
and her eyes were circled with fatigue. 

After one breathless gasp she went to her mother 
as a bird drops into its nest. 

"0-oh — smother!" she said, over and over again. 
She hugged her mother close and patted her moth- 
er's shoulders and kissed her mother's cheeks like 
the baby her mother had called her. 

"I was so f-frightened !" stammered Sicily Ann. 
"Mother, you kop^ bow afraid I am of the darkt 
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I was so f-f rightened — and my shoulder hurt 
and something came and sneered — in a tree — an 
owl or something — ^but it sounded perfectly ter- 
rible — ^and I kept thinking of you all the time, 
mother — all the time, mother. I could just see 
you making beaten biscuit — " 

A pitiful noise between laughter and tears arose 
from behind Mrs. Ambler. 

"Sicily Ann," cried Mrs. Blount, "won't you 
please — speak — ^to mef*' 

"O-oh, Kath'rine!" said Sicily Ann. 

She left her mother's arms for Mrs. Blount's, 
then left her sister for her mother, and vibrated 
between the two like a distracted humming-bird. 

"Where's Chester?" Sicily Ann demanded, sud- 
denly. "Was he scared? I'm so excited I can 
hardly talk. Was he much frightened about me?" 

Mr. Blount, approaching beamingly, lifted his 
small sister-in-law in a crushing embrace. "Not 
a bit," he lied, with a vast relief. "Bad pennies 
alwajrs come back." 

"Oh, Chester!" said Sicily Ann. 

She pivoted again, calling at the top of her soft, 
slow voice. "Jimmy ! 0-oh, Jimmy I Come on !'• 

"I was wondering," observed Mr. Blount, sig- 
nificantly, "how long the hero of this occasion was 
to be allowed to hold up the front fence, so to 
speak." 
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"I forgot him," said Sicily Ann, frankly, "when 
I saw mother." 

Mrs. Ambler kissed the scratched cheek with 
a passionate little movement of pride. 

"Mr. Fox, of course," she said, curioiisly quiet. 

"He's pretty dirty," said Sicily Ann, as Jimmy 
Fox came up the walk from the machine where 
he had been thoughtfully conversing with a rep- 
resentative of Dai Nippon while Sicily Ann re- 
turned to the bosom of her family, "and he has 
to shave every morning, so his chin looks a fright. 
His nose bled, too, when he slid over the waterfall, 
and some of it got on his shirt; but he certainly 
did save my life, and — " 

"Sicily Ann!" groaned Mr. Blount. 

"Jimmy, here's mother!" said Sicily Ann, and 
stood back as if to see Jimmy Fox embraced by 
Mrs. Ambler. 

Rome, however, was not built in a day. 

"Well!" said Mrs. Ambler, with a tremulous 
smile, and put out a little blue-veined hand. It 
was as near as she could come at the moment to 
a demonstration. 

"How do you do, Mrs. Ambler?" said Jimmy 
Fox. He was dirty, and his chin showed a dark 
stubble, also his shirt was gorily reminiscent of his 
nose, but his voice and his eyes were cool and 
friendly. "This is an unexpected pleasure." 
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''0-oh, mother," said Sicily Ann, excitedly, *'it 
was so good to see you! I never thought — When 
did you — How — " 

"This morning — on the Sonoma — to surprise 
you. It doesn't make the least bit of difference 
how I got here — I'm here," Mrs. Ambler returned, 
decisively. "What I want to hear is — Every- 
body come in the house. We're standing in the 
broiling sun !" 

They swarmed up on to the lanai, where Mrs. 
Ambler dropped with a movement of weariness 
into a big wicker chair, Mr. Blount and the Dres- 
den wife held each other's hands on the swinging- 
seat, Jimmy Pox slouched against the railing, and 
Sicily Ann sat in her mother's lap. 

"Well—" said Sicily Ann. "You tell, Jimmy!" 

"Go on," said Jimmy Pox. "Begin at^the 
rainbow." He declined, with a smile and a 
friendly shrug, Mrs. Blount's gesture toward a 
chair. 

"Well," said Sicily Ann, on a long breath, push- 
ing her hair away from her eyes, "there was a 
perfectly gorgeous rainbow, and everybody stopped 
to look at it. It began over on the next mountain 
and came right down above our heads almost. 
It looked the least little way to the end of it. 
And I always did want — ^you know-^boftt the 
pot of gold aQd all that, mother?'* 
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"You went to look for the end of the rainbow?'* 
inquired Mr. Blount, incredulously. 

"It looked the least little way," pleaded Sicily 
Ann. "The others weren't looking, and I knew 
they'd laugh at me, anyhow, so I just went over 
a little distance and under a Uttle sort of stretch 
of trees and over a kind of creek that came down 
the side of the moimtain — it didn't seem a bit far — 
and I came to a place where the creek went over 
the edge in a lovely waterfall — ^awfully high. And 
then the rainbow looked 'way on the other side." 

"So you continued — down the waterfall," said 
Mr. Blount. "Well, Sicily Ann— " 

"Oh no," said Sicily Ann, quite seriously; "I 
fell over, looking at the waterfall. I was a little 
to one side of it, and some earth slipped under 
my feet and I went down — on my shoulder." 

Mrs. Ambler kissed the poor, bruised shoulder 
tenderly. 

"Then I was horribly frightened," said Sicily 
Ann. Her eyes grew big and dark with the mem- 
ory of it. " I screamed like mad, but nobody came 
— except the thing in the tree. Don't make me 
tell about it — " She began to shiver suddenly 
and hid her face on her mother's shoulder. 

"About eight o'clock last night," Jimmy Pox cut 
in, quickly, ' ' I turned off from the others at a place 
wh^re it looked as if some one had passed a bit 
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before. When I'd gone a cx>uple of htindied yards 
or so I heard a call — ^just barely heard it — and 
traced the sound to the edg^ of the waterfalL 
I had a torch — " 

"And you fell over, too, like Jack and Jill," 
said Mrs. Blount, with a nervous little giggle. 

Sicily Ann took her face out of her mother's 
shoulder and sat up. 

"No," she said, proudly; "he slid, and when 
he got to the bottom his nose bled. I certainly 
was glad to see him, though." 

Mr. Blount guffawed happily. "Good of you, 
Sicily Ann." 

"Then we couldn't get out of the blamed place," 
said Jimmy Fox, grinning broadly — "couldn't get 
back up the waterfall, of course, and I couldn't 
raise anybody by yelling, so — " 

"Jimmy made me a camp-fire," said Sicily Ann, 
"and I had a piece of milk chocolate in my sweater 
pocket; and we told each other funny stories till 
morning." 

"Good Lord!" said Mr. Blount, profoundly 
moved. 

"As soon as it was daylight," Jimmy Pox ex- 
plained, "I got busy looking for a trail, but we 
never found one; we had to come down three more 
falls to get out. It took us till half past ten to 
strike the road that goes round the island. Then, 
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as luck would have it, this Jap came along with 
his car a second later, and I grabbed him. We 
beat it back to this side of the island as fast as 
we could. Sicily Ann wouldn't even let me stop 
to telephone on the way." 

"0-oh," said Sicily Ann, "when we saw that 
road, through the trees!" — she heaved an abysmal 
sigh — "I said, 'Jinmiy, you've saved my life. 
You can ask me to marry you.' And Jimmy said, 
'Sweetheart—'" 

"Now, here, Sicily Ann!" said Jimmy Fox, 
hastily. He looked rather embarrassed. Then he 
grinned. 

"Oh, mercy!" said Sicily Ann, coming to her- 
self with a start. She dudced her head upon her 
mother's shoulder again. 

Mr. Blount rose up with a tactftd appreciation 
of the moment and dragged his wife with him. 

"Come on," he said. "Let's telephone those 
poor benighted souls that are looking for this young 
woman all over the other side of the island." 

Mrs. Blount went, hanging happily on his arm. 

But Mrs. Ambler sat still, with Sicily Ann in her 
lap, and looked at Jimmy Fox. 

"I'm afraid this is hardly the time," said Jimmy 
Fox, gently — "you've had about enough for one 
morning; but since Sicily Ann has mentioned it, 
I'd like your permission to marry her." 
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'' Please," said Sicily Ann, in a muffled whisper, 
from the hollow of her mother's arm. 

'*You know I have not approved/* said Mrs, 
Ambler to Jimmy Fox. 

"I know that," said Jimmy Fox, steadily. 

There was an empty moment of silence, and in 
that moment Mrs. Ambler grew older by a year. 
At the end of it she turned a smiling face to the 
Things That Are. 

"After all," she said, quietly, "I'm only her 
mother." 

"Please don't look at it that way," said Jimmy 
Fox. He stood very straight against the railing, 
with his arms folded. 

"I'll always love you the best, anyhow, and 
Jimmy Fox knows it," protested the muffled voice, 
earnestly. 

Above the bent brown head Mrs. Ambler and 
Jimmy Fox exchanged looks of adoring, elder 
wisdom. 

It was the first fine filament of a tie between 
them. 
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